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THE THRUST IN KENT’S MINE. 
In Two CHaprTers.—Cnuap. II. ° 
By Edna Dunkirk. 

Meantime the excitement without the mine 
where the poor fellows were buried had become 
intense. 

The news of the disaster had spread in every 
direction. Thousands of persons had flocked to 
the site of the mine. All the miners, up and 
down the river, hurried thither, eager to render 
assistance. August Schwarzwald’s daughter 
Rosa and George Brown’s aged mother were 
there, their hearts wrung with fear and anxiety, 
and Agnes Stuart came to Mr. Kent, the propri- 
ctor of the mine, and pleaded with him to save 
her husband, with such touching ¢iSquence as 
would have melted a heart of stone. 

And Mr. Kent’s heart was a very kindly hu- 
man one. In less than two hours after the acci- 
dent,—they did not dare to disturb the earth any 
sooner,—a gang of men were at work excavat- 
ing, and raising supports. Relief gangs were 





organized, so that the labor contigued without | 
interruption, night and day. } 

But the progress was slow; slow at the quick- | 
est, for at first only four men could work ata, 
time, and these at imminent risk, while the tun- | 
nel required strengthening at every foot of the | 
way. Asit was, tons of earth were loosened, 
and huge fragments of slate were precipitated | 
into the shuft, imperilling the lives of the work- 
men, though as yet none had been injured. 

They had proceeded some fifty feet when the air | 
began to grow foul, and the lights would not | 
burn. Two men were taken out insensible. 
This circumstance delayed the excavation, and 
an apparatus had to be contrived for purifying 
the atmosphere, and supplying the miners with 
oxygen from outside. 

There had been a day or two of sunshine. 
But now the sky again clouded, and torrents of 
rain poured down. The water ran into the shaft, 
and there began to be signs of another break in 
the roof. But it held firm, and overcoming their | 
fear, the miners pushed on, and unexpectedly 
came upon a portion of the shaft—sixty feet or 
so—where the overlying rock was entire, and the 
gallery unobstructed with debris. 

At this, they took fresh courage and prosecut- 
ed their work with redoubled energy. The time 
was slipping by. They well knew that even if} 
their comrades were still alive—as many doubt- | 
ed, and not without reason—it was necessary to | 
reach them before they became exhausted from | 
long abstinence. 

There were all sorts of conjectures as to the 
exact whereabouts of the four hapless men when 
the mine fell in. As the work of excavation 
proceeded, and their bodies were not found, hope | 
began to grow in the hearts of those even who 
had been most fearful. A feeling gradually 





| worth three or four lives apiece. 
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| ing multitude, as the noon gang next day re- 
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THE THRUST IN KENT’S MINE. 


knew how much of the shaft was yet entire? 
It might be that only a portion of the frame- 
work had given way. 

Mr. Kent saw their doubtful looks, and over- 
heard the remark of one of them. 

“They’re dead, boys, an’ their carcases aint 
We've got 
families to look after.” 

He rushed into their midst. 

“Man,” said he, addressing the last speaker, 
“who told you they’re dead? Is that the way 
you’d want your brother miners to put the case 
provided you were one of the buried men? 
Shame on you! Hand me your pick; I’ve gota 
wife and four children at home, as dear to me 
as yours are to you. But, before God! I won’t 


| give in till those ten poor fellows are taken out, 


alive or dead! I'll work shoulder to shoulder to 
the last minute with any dozen miners that’ll 
stand by me. Who'll volunteer?” 

Shout on shout arose. Volunteers? There 
were scores ready to serve to the uttermost the 
whole-souled man who would do as much for 


|any one of them as for his dearest and best 


friend. F 

And, somehow, after that, it seemed as though 
God Himself took the immediate direction of 
affairs in the sight of all the people. The clouds 
rolled away westward in gold and crimson bil- 
lows. June stepped into April. The excava- 
tion was renewed. Much of the framework was 
found to be entire. The six men were reached, 
and brought out alive and uninjured. Like an 
electric shock ran the report through the wait- 


gained ground that they were safe somewhere in | lieved their comrades. 


one of the more distant galleries. 


‘‘Mark Reynolds is safe! Jem Mackintosh has 


But that belief only made the case appear | had speech of him! The boys are all together, 
the more urgent. Men shook their heads doubt- | but they can’t hold out much longer.” 


ingly, when they remembered that it was now | 
ten days since the roof gave way, and even if| 


the poor fellows had found the oil-can, which 
one of the miners recollected to have stumbled 
upon as he hurried out to his dinner that day, 
its contents could not last always. 

They had proceeded two hundred and fifty feet, 


when the crack at the entrance of the mine wid- | 
ened. A mass of loosened rock slid from its | 





The excitement was now at its highest pitch. 
Some burst into tears. Others fainted. One 
man fellin a fit. The suspense grew terrible. 
Yet it was not till dawn of the next day, the 
fourteenth of their imprisonment, that the poor 
fellows were reached. 

Then one of the miners came out with the 
tidings. 

Mr. Kent announced them, his voice trembling 


place. With a cry of horror, those outside saw | with emotion, while the vast crowd maintained 
and heard the settling avalanche which blotted | a profound silence. 


out ina moment the almost superhuman labor 
of those terrible days of suspense; and six 
~_ men were entombed in the dreadful sepul- 
care, 

The miners faltered. Their courage began to 
forsake them. It was at best a terrible risk. 
The prospects were mostdiscouraging. And yet 
here was added reason why they should work 
rather than deliberate. Six more of their fellow- 


“Fellow-citizens—brothers /—for, if we never 
felt it before, we feel our kinship to-day,—I has- 
ten to assure you of the safety of the four buried 
miners. ‘They are all alive as yet, thank God! 
though poor Brown seems tobesinking. Schwarz- 
wald and Stuart are also very feeble, and cannot 
speak, except in whispers. Reynolds, even, who 
crawled into the main shaft to answer Mackin- 


| tosh, cannot bear his weight without assistance. 


laborers demanded rescue at their hands. Who! They have eaten absolutely nothing since their 





imprisonment, but thedinner of oneman. They 
found the oil, but have not touched a drop of it. 
Of course, you can conceive, without words of 
mine, their pitiable condition. Dr. Morris and 
two other physicians have gone in to them, I 
need not beg you, when they are brought out, 
to refrain from the smallest expression of the 
intense joy we all feel: at their rescue. The ef- 
fect of such a manifestation of sympathy might 
be fatal—probably would be. It is thought best 
that even their friends should not see them at 
present, but an immediate removal to the hospi- 
tal is advised. We trust that these anxious 
mothers, wives and children will acquiesce in 
this wise decision of the attending physicians, 
and try to be patient a little longer, cheered with 
the thought that every thing which can be done | 
for the comfort of their loved ones will be done, 
and that to the utmost of ability, money, and 
hearty interest.” 

The minutes seemed to lengthen into hours 
while the throng waited, almost breathless. 

At length there was a flutter, a suppressed 
murmur, and then a sudden hush, as with tear- 
ful eyes, reverent mien, and heads uncovered, the 
living received back into life those whom death 
had so long overshadowed. 


upon the customers. 
| in with a market basket on her arm. 





First came Reynolds, blindfolded, and support- | 


ed on either side by Mackintosh and Dr. Morris. 


He was dreadfully emaciated, and tottered visi- 
bly as he walked, but refused to be carried. 
Then followed three litters, borne tenderly by 


miners. On the last lay—all that was left of 
George Brown. For him relief had come, alas! 
too late. He had died in the mine, in Dr. Penni- 


man’s arms. 

Gradually the throng dispersed. But knot 
after knot of swarthy miners gathered about Mr. 
Kent, and would not let him go until each had 
wrung his hand in token of gratitude, and 





blessed him for his noble efforts in behalf of 
their comrades. 


his almost superhuman exertions during the 
previous two weeks. A long illness ensued, and 
it was not until late summer that he was suffi- 
ciently recovered to be able to superintend his 
business once more. 

But his mine—that no living man would ever 
again enter. Only an hour and twenty minutes 
subsequent to the rescue, the hill settled finally, 
seamed to the summit. 

The three men under careful treatment—their 
stomachs could not bear above a teaspoonful of 
the weakest broth, at first—in a few days began 
to show marked signs of improvement; and, 
thanks to robust constitutions, they recovered in 
a marvellously short time their wonted strength 





and health. Yct they were never quite the same 


men again. They had stepped within ‘the bor- 


| ders of the shadow of death,” and to him whe 
| has done so life ever after wears an altered look; 


it seems what it is—the Protean mask of the 
eternal and unchangeable; the light spume on 
the surface of a deep and infinite sea. 


—— +8 
For the Companion. 
DECISION. 

By Caroline Whipple Flanders. 


A gentleman, reading the late number of the 
Companion in which the story of “The First 
Newspaper” appeared, has very kindly placed 
some of the incidents of his early life at my dis- 
posal, for the better illustration of the influence 
of trifles upon the formation of the characters of 
the young. 

Henry belonged to a mixed family. His fa- 
ther had been a widower and his mother a wid- 
ow at the time of their marriage, and as both 


| had children of their own, it may be supposed 


that domestic affairs became complicated when 
a third nest full appeared. 

It is not always easy, even in these days of 
plenty, for New England farmers to provide for 
their children; how must it have been, then, 
when dollars were few, and the mouths to be 
fed many ? 

One by one the older brothers and sisters ven- 
tured out into the wide, wide world, and took 
upon themselves the burdens of busy life. In 
time, Henry’s turn came, and with a sorrowful 
heart he went to apprentice himself to a grocer 
who lived ina neighboring village, some four 
miles away. The morning after arriving at his 
new home, he was introduced to his new quar: 
ters, and such instructions given him as were 
supposed to be necessary. 

Then the grocer sat down in his arm-chair, 
opened the newspaper, and left Henry to wai: 
Presently, 1 woman came 


“Any green peas?” she asked. 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Fresh ?” 

“1 think so.” 

The woman turned them over in a dissatisfied 
way. 

“These are not fresh. They were not brough’ 
in this morning, were they ?”’ 

“T guess not.” 

“T don’t want them.” 
away. 

“Look here, sir! If that is the way you are 
going to do business, you will soon enough ruin 
me,” said the man, angrily. “Every thing is 
fresh in this store. They are always brought in 
in the morning. Do you understand?” 

“No, sir,’ Henry said, a little confused. “I 
am sure I have been here all the morning, and 2 
didn’t see any peas brought in!’ 

“What a stupid!” ejaculated the grocer, look. 
ing at him with a kind of despairing contempt. 
“T tell you it will not always do to tell the truth 
in astore! The peas are good cnough; no mat 
ter whether they were brought in to-day, or yes 
terday, or last week; but some people are al 


And the woman went 


| ways finding fault, and do not know what they 
When, at last, he stepped into his carriage he | themselves want. 
sank back utterly exhausted with the fatigue of | 


Now, sir, one of the tricks cf 
trade is, to help them know their own minds.” 

“Will tricks of trade make truth out of wha‘ 
is false?” asked Henry, getting more and mor3 
puzzled, for he had been educated to abhor a liz 
and to keep the ten commandments as golden 
rules. 

“None of your impudence;’ 
took up his paper again. 

Directly, a man came in hurriedly, and cricd 
out,— 

“Hollo, my lad, how do you sell prime, swect 
table butter, to-day ?” 

“I guess we haven’t any.” 

“O, good-morning, Mr. Brown,” said the gro. 
cer, coming forward. “I have anew boy, as you 
see, that don’t exactly understand. I will wait 
on you myself.” 


” and the grocet 





edd 


The grocer went to one firkin after another, 
and finally laid a bit of white paper on the 
scales, preparatory to weighing some out. 

“tlow much did you say, Mr. Brown?” 

“Let me taste it, if you please,” said the brisk 
customer. “I never buy bad butter; it spoils 
every thing. My wife has done the marketing 
lately, and we haven’t had a bit of butter fit to 
eat.” 

“There’s butter for you,” said the grocer, ex- 
tending a sample in a confident way. 


Mr. Brown tasted and smelt, and smelt and | that it was superior cultivation,—genuine, ear- | Then she sniffed a little, and called Betsy. 


tasted, then shook his head. 

“Haven’t you a better article than this?” 
“You must be a pretty difficult customer not 
to like that,” said the grocer. | 

“Well, I am difficult,” and out went Mr. | 
Brown in a huff. 
The grocer turned on the lad angrily. 
“What possessed you to put the idea into his | 
head that you hadn’t any good butter?” } 
“Because you said you hadn’t, before he came 


deal disgusted with his new profession. 


Something like a blush of shame came over | Whatever the wish may be, it is supposed to be | 


the man’s face. 

“Never mind,” he said, trying to laugh off his | 
chagrin; “you will do better by-and-by.” 

Ilow was he to do better? Henry asked him- | 
self many times that day, what could be better | 
than honesty and truth? His mother had taught 
him never to tell a falsehood; but here was a| 
man who snecred at him for speaking and doing 
what was right. 

It was a weary summer for the poor lad, strug- 
gling to be true to his own conscience, and yet 
eager to please his new master. When Christ- 
mas came he was permitted to go home on a 
weck’s visit, and he walked the whole distance 
with a light heart. There was «merry home 
gathering awaiting him, and a warm-hearted, 
loving mother to clasp him to her bosom. There 
was no falsehood there! No sneering to warp 
his good resolutions! No tyrant willing to sell 
his soul for filthy lucre! 

It was a happy moment when the modest ga- 
ble roof greeted him in the distance. Then the 
familiar objects thickened. Here was the pine 
tree where he had cut his name with his first 
jack-knite, there the field where he guided the 
plough as a barefooted boy, and learned to ride | 
old Dobbin without bridle or saddle. There 
were the clumps of red sticks, and the white ma- 
ples where the boys sugared off, and the hedge 
of wild roses where the speckled hen used to 
steal her nest. Then the boy’s heart gave a great 
leap and thump, for there in the doorway were 
the eager young folks and the smiling faces of 
all he loved. 

The evening that followed was a delightful 
one; and it was late before the dear old Bible 
was taken down from the wooden shelf, and the 
Divine blessing invoked. 

Ilenry sought his own room with emotions 
similar to those we all have felt when, after a 





painful absence, we have returned to the nook | 


that sheltered our childhood. He thought how 


much better it was to lie down at the close of a | 


day thus spent, than after one of prevarication 
and distrust, such as had been common at his 
master’s. He wished he could always be good 
and truthful, and wondered, in his boyish way, 
how it was that some people were so rich 
that they need not be tempted by poverty or ne- 
cessity to do mean actions, while he must be 
thrust into sin to secure his daily bread. What 
could he do to better his condition? How could 
he, « poor boy, make a man of himself? 

In this thoughtful frame of mind the boy fell 
asleep and dreamed. Ie was upon the brow of 
a hill, listening to the chime of the village bell, 
and gazing dreamily over the lovely landscape 
that surrounded him. Directly he became sen- 
sible that one side of the eminence was covered 
with what seemed perpetual snow, while the 
other was radiant with beauty and clothed in 
verdure. 


Astonished at the surprising contrast, he left 
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| It was avery simple dream, as any one can 
| see; but it remains as vivid in the mind of the 
man to-day as it did when he rubbed his eyes 
the next morning, and questioned himself wheth- 
| er it was fiction or reality. 
He asked himself what kind of self-cultivation 
| that was which a young boy found in a grocery 
| store, where the tricks of trade, to use his master’s 
expression, encouraged him to speak falsely? 
| But it was not cultivation alone that improve- 
}mentdemanded. Hehad been told in his dream 


nest, long continued,—that had brought about 
| the magical influences the results of which he 
had seen. 

There could be no winter where the Sun of 
Righteousness shone! Could the Sun of Right- 


bore shine on a lad who knowingly sold 


himself for money ? 
There is a pretty custom in some places that 
is supposed to bring a blessing with it. This is, 


for the young people to ascend a hill and wish | 
in,” answered Henry, beginning to feel a good | their heart’s fondest desire, as the rays of the | letter, for which Miss Hoxie slowly held forth 


rising sun greet them on Christmas morning. 


fulfilled. 

It was to carry out this pleasant project that 
Henry and his brothers and sisters ascended the 
one near the dear old homestead, and waited pa- 
tiently for the joyous greeting of the sun. 

There were wishes of many hues that morn- 
ing; wishes for riches, for fame, for fine raiment, 
for health, but that of Henry was the best of 
all. It was this: ‘Help me to be a diligent and 
an earnest seeker after alltruth. Help me to be 
a good and honestman. May the Sun of Right- 
cousness shine upon my heart!” 

There are many who remain satisfied with 
wishing. This was not the case with this boy. 

Superior cultivation, such as the gracious 
presence in his dream had indicated, was not to 
be attained by slothful indolence, as he very well 
knew. From the moment of wishing, his reso- 
lution was taken; and that was, by Heaven’s 
help, to make a man of himself. 

It was up-hill work to make summer out of 
winter; to thaw out the frost of selfishness, and 
melt the ice of indifference, and to plough up the 
| fallow ground of his heart, that the Sun of 
| Righteousness might cause the germs of virtue 
to germinate, and blossom, and bear fruit. 

But how successfully these resolutions have 
been carried into effect it is easy enough to 
learn, for the grocer boy is to-day a well-known 
citizen of Greenpoint, and a “star’’ of the first 
magnitude in his profession. 





———————+o>+—_—_——_ 
For the Companion. 
A MISTAKE. 


Miss Hoxie was known all over the neighbor- 
hood, and for miles around, as being the smart- 
est woman in the county. No farm like hers in 
all Hilltop. She raised the best strawberries, the 

tallest corn, the biggest potatoes, and always 
| took the prize for the mightiest golden squashes 
that were ever seen in Hilltop. 

Though she owned a large farm, all under 
thorough cultivation,—though her peaches, and 
melons, and sweetings, an® Rhode Island pip- 
pins, and grapes of every variety had brought 
her in money, so that she had a handsome sum 
in the bank, no one ever thought of gossipping 
about Miss Hoxie, or even wondering whether 
she would ever marry. It seemed to be settled 
in all minds that she was sufficient for all her 
own needs, and wanted no one to help her carry 
on the business. 

Miss Hoxie came off conqueror in all her bar- 
gains. She was never known to be unfortunate 
in that respect. People in general, in the town 
and out, were a little afraid of her. She had a 
sharp, set way of speaking, indecd, of looking, 
| Which made her unique, if not interesting. 
| Small and spare, her Roman nose handsomely 
arched, her lips thin, but red and firm, her coal 
black eyes, and hair of the same shade, match- 








the socicty of his friends, and standing apart, | ing well with the sallow, unwrinkled face, Miss 


gave himself to the vain effort of solving the 
mystery. 

The soil of the hill was alike on both sides, 
the temperature and other influences apparently 
equal; why, then, should one side of the hill be 


bearing trees, rare blossoms, and birds of beau- 
tiful plumage ? 


| 
| 

; 

all snow and ice, the other covered with | 


As the lad reflected, an elderly personage came | 


toward him, with implements of husbandry in 
his hands. 

‘ Tell me,” pleaded the boy, “by what magic 
is winter converted into summer ?” 

The man glanced at him with a grave, kind 
smile, as he answered,— 

“It is by superior cultivation. There can be 


no winter where the Sun of Righteousness 
shines!” 


Hoxie might have been considered handsome, 

| but for that look of business written all over 
her. 

“When father died, something hail to be done,” 
she often said, with that incisive voice of hers. 
“Mother wasn’t good for much—always ailing— 
the farm was goin’ under, so J sot to work, and 
| here [ be!’ 
| Yes, there she was, in that little square par- 
| lor of hers, whose walls held no pictures, whose 
| floor was as bare as your hand, but delicately 
| nice from oft-repeated scourings ; whose straight- 

backed chairs seemed to copy after their mis- 
tress. She had no leisure for fancy work—not 
she. Other people mght spend their time over 
rugs, and “sofy-coverings,” and what nots, it 
took all her spare time to keep her house clean. 
Show her a thriving heifer, or a roll of yellow 





butter, and her black eyes would shine,—but 
noue of your “fancy fixins” for her. 

One evening she came in from the fields; for 
she always superintended the work in person, 
and woe to the loitering laborer—if she but 
caught him in the act—and proceeded to take 
off the uncouth sun-bonnet which so jealously 
hid her charms. 


| For just one moment she sat down in the 
| 


wheezy rocking-chair, and smoothed her glossy 
| bands of hair away from her hard forehead. 





| “The bread’s burning,” she said, as that long- 
| suffering but much-loving maid put her red face 
in at the door. 
| “O dear, no, miss; only a bit put on to try 
| the new yeast-powder. And, miss, if there beant 
the postman!’”” 

“The postman!” said Miss Hoxie, sharply. 
“[ haven’t had a letterin a year. Go’t the door, 
Betsy.” 

Betsy went to the door and returned with a 





| her hand, with the remark,— 

“Guess somebody’s dead.” 

“Hope not, miss,”’ responded Betsy; for which 
rejoinder she received asharp “You can go;” 
and went. 

Miss Hoxie held the letter, scanned it, weighed 
it, fingered it, and at last, unwillingly drawing 
near to the window, she picked at the envelop, 
and after a while the letter came to view. 

“Well, I never!’ was the only exclamation 
vouchsafed. “If it isn’t from Bell! That is cu- 
rious!”’ 

More curious to her, perhaps, were the contents 
of the letter, which ran as follows: 

DeaR Sister ANNIE,—I write you sitting up in 
bed, very weak indeed, and not likely to continue 
long. As you, perhaps, know, my pension ceases 
with my life, and my little girl, my baby Hannah, 
must be left in this cold world, friendless and pen- 
niless, unless you will care for her. For twenty 

ears we have been almost as strangers, but still, we 
are sisters, and my heart tells me you will not refuse 
me this last request, to care for my one ewe lamb. 

All the rest have gone. I had three daughters and 
twosons. She alone is left, my little blessing, my 
only darling. To you I shall send her, in company 
with an old fricnd of mine; or, perhaps I should say 
she will come, for I shall sleep under the sod before 
she starts. I have been so fortunate as to save 
enough to pay the expenses of my funeral and Han- 
nah’s journey. I write this that you may be pre- 
ey to receive the motherless child, who will hence- 


orth try to fill the place of a daughter to her lonely 
aunt. 


The letter was a long one, and Miss Hoxie 
read it steadily through. 

“Tf don’t want no daughter,” she said, sinking 
into a seat, the deep lines gathering on her brow. 
“Whatin the world am I to do with a creature 
like that? Baby in arms, like as not. Good 
gracious! let me think. What shallI do? Let- 
ter written over a fortnight ago, and there never 
was much love ’tween her and me, an’ she knew 
it. Well, [never was so took back. She can’t 
come here,” she added, in an energetic tone, 
looking about the spotless room. ‘Clear impo- 
sition. What shall I do with her?” 

She went out in the kitchen, for in her per- 
plexity she felt that she must have a counsellor, 
even if as humble a one as Betsy. 

Betsy’s face looked more like a boiled lobster 
than ever, as her mistress stood by the stove, 
one hand on the high mantel-piece, and assumed 
a dolefulness, as Miss Hoxie plunged into her 
story, which was very comforting to the heart 
of the distressed spinster. 

“Well, I dunno, Miss Hoxie,”’ she said, con- 
templatively, “less ye could send it to the poor- 
us.” 


“Betsy!” cried her mistress, explosively. 

“Well, indeed, mum,” continued Betsy, start- 
led; ‘‘or I was going to say, board her out.” 

“Humph!’”’ said Miss Hoxie. “Well, I didn’t 
think of that, to be sure. Board her out, eh, 
in some family where there’s a high chair? 
She’ll be an expense, any way, only I want her 
off my hands. Let me see—that’s a bright 
thought of yours, Betsy, and I entirely approve 
of it. I’m very glad I came to consult with you.” 

Betsy’s head went up. Praise from Miss Hoxie 
was praise indeed; better than an addition to 
her wages. 

“Tl act upon it this minute. 
apply to Betsy?” 

“Well, there’s Miss Fairfield. She’s got oceans 
of children, and not much to support ’em with. 
Guess she finds it pretty hard work to feed ’em, 
and the money might be an object.” 

“Td rather put her with a childless woman, 
Betsy; the Fairfields are so shiftless! I'll go 
over to Widow Spriggs; she knows everybody.” 

Away went Miss Hoxie, as anxious as ever to 
make a good bargain. By nine o’cluck she had 
visited six families, none of them desirous to 
take a young child in their homes or hearts, for 
even money considerations; but at last, almost 
driven to despair, Miss Hoxie succeeded in find- 
ing a place for the orphan infant, with a good- 


Who would you 


herself. She agreed to buy aninfant’s chair and 
a small carriage, and returned home wearied, 
depressed, but yct triumphant. 

On the following day all the town was talk- 
ing about Miss Hoxie’s baby. Different degrees 
of interest were expresscd, but all argued that it 
was asin to turn the poor child over to stran- 
gers, instead of taking it in and providing a 
nurse. “She so rich, too! and her own sister’s 
child, you know!” 

There never was such 2 commotion raised in 
any gossipping village before. It got even into 
the pulpit. The minister of the church where 
Miss Hoxie didn’t go preached from the text, 
“But if any provide not for his own, and espe- 
cially for those of his own house, he hath denied 
the faith and is worse than an infidel’; which 
did not quite touch the case, as Miss Hoxie had 
liberally provided for the expected baby. 

All the sewing-societies were full of it. Never 
was child’s appeaggnce more anxiously looked 
for. It was said the little dressmaker on the 
hill had picked out a whole piece of calico, by 
Miss Hoxie’s orders, to be made up for that 
wonderful baby. 

A month passed. There was no arrival. Two 
months, three went by. The village resumed its 
usual quiet. Were they to be disappointed, af- 
ter all? Finally, when six months had elapsed, 
and no such baby made its appearance, people 
began to think it was a hoax, and, indeed, so 
did Miss Hoxie herself. It became dangerous 
to inquire about the probable advent of the lit- 
tle stranger. Jokes were perpetrated, and sly 
laughs went round at Miss Hoxie’s expense; 
and the worst of it was she knew it, and inward- 
ly waxed wroth. 

One day, it was nearing the middle of June, 
she had come in from the field, and was eating 
her frugal lunch from a little old-fashioned tray, 
set on a little, old-fashioned, claw-footed table, 
when suddenly the high-pitched, prolonged notes 
of the horn told of a new arrival at Hilltop. 
Miss Hoxie stopped in the act of lifting a cup 
of tea to her lips, and listened nervously. Betsy 
flew to the kitchen door, her heart in her mouth, 
as she said. 

“If it should be!’ muttered the maiden mis- 
tress, turning pale. 

“It’s sure to be,” said Betsy, catching her 
breath. At that moment everybody thought of 
Miss Hoxie’s baby. Windows were filled, old 
dames ran out to the garden gate, ostensibly to 
gather “laylocks,” and even the men at work in 
field and barn suspended operations, and watched 
the old yellow-bodied coach as it swung along 
at a lazy pace, utterly regardless of everybody’s 
feelings. 

Yes, the coach turned the right way; there it 
stood at Miss Hoxie’s gate. Then down camea 
big trunk, and then a little one, and then a band- 
box. People stretched their necks to see. 

As for Miss Hoxie, she put her cup down and 
walked to the window, then turned from thc 
window and walked back to the table again. 
Should she take the baby? She never remem- 
bered having one in her arms in her life; but 
then suppose it walked. Betsy must carry it to 
Mrs. McMuggins. 

Suddenly a strange apparition stood in the 
doorway; 2 swect, musical voice asked,— 

“Is this Aunt Hoxie?” 

“Wha-what?” queried the spinster, who, at 
sight of a winsome young girl, fresh and beauti- 
ful as a rose-bud, lost her wits utterly. 

“Didn’t you expect me? Didn’t you get my 
letter?” 

“No,’’ said Miss Hoxie, plumply, not moving. 

“Don’t—don’tyou wantme? Mamma said’’— 
and the rosy lips began to tremble. 

“Don’t cry,”’ said Miss Hoxie, the high chair, 
child’s wagon, and visions of cutting tecth and 
sobbing infancy jumbled together in her brain— 
“you—you are—are grown—rather— more than 
—than I expected; in—in fact’”—— 

“O,” and a little lahgh bubbled up, “mamma 
called me her baby, I suppose; and you—how 
quecr!—you thought I was hardly out of arms! 
Why, I’m sixteen, aunty, dear, and I know how 
to keep house nicely, and do a great many things 
—and, if you please, aunty, where is my room?” 

“Anywhere, anywhere,” said the spinster, 
struggling to recover from the shock. ‘Here, 
Betsy, see this little—I mean this young lady to 
her room—spare chamber, Betty,” she whispered, 
“and—and now I'll try to get my breath,” she 
added, as she sat down in the straight-backed 
rocker, and collected her scattered thoughts. 

“Miss Hannah came with me,” said a voice at 
her elbow. 

She turned, with a little cry. There, outside 
the window, stood a tall, broad-chested, good- 
looking man, his hat in his hand, and smiling 
with all his might; for, in some mysterious way, 
he had heard of Miss Hoxie’s baby. 








natured Irish woman, us keen ata bargain as 


“Won’t you come in?” asked the spinster, 
compelled to be agreeable. 
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“No, thank you; but I’d kinder like to run | quired from forward, one of the Chinese lascars | way: A couple of us boys had bought a hound, one 
round now ’n then, to see the baby; Miss Han- | was sent down to get them, when he presently | fall, in order to make our fortunes hunting foxes. 


nah, I mean,” he added, with an inward chuckle. 
“She ’n me are old friends.”’ 

“QO, certainly,” said Miss IIoxie. ‘Goin’ to 
marry her, I s’pose,’’ she muttered, inaudibly. 
“Well, that’s a blessing, any way!”’ 


| returned, exclaiming, in trembling accents,— 
“Tiger gotee down there!” 
The captain, determined to stand no further 


jing rifle and cartridges, and went down the 


Poor Miss Hoxie! she never heard the last of | hatch by himself, and ordered it to be closed af- 


herbaby. She made the chairand the carriage a 
present to Mrs. McMuggins, for she would sooner 
have left town than take them from her house. It 
was odd at first to have so blithe and fairylike a 
creature round as sweet, winsome Hannah, but 
in time she became accustomed to the strange- 
ness. 

Hannah was a happy-tempered girl, and, with 
her shrewd insight, she saw from the first that 
Miss Hoxie’s character needed an infusion of 
sweetness. It lacked tenderness and sympathy. 
She did not sit down in the little dreary parlor, 
afraid of disturbing its symmetry or letting in 
the light. Early in the morning, Miss Iloxie 
heard the unaccustomed sound of music, for 
Hannah had a voice more beautiful than any 
bird’s; and she would come down stairs to find 
Hannah, brush in hand, dusting away, and every 
one of the four prim windows open. 


“To let in the breath of the lilacs, aunty,’ | 


Hannah said, laughing. ‘ 

“To let in the flies,” said Miss Hoxie, in much 
trepidation. 

“T don’t believe they care to come,” answered 
Hannah; “‘butifI were you I’d have some frames 
covered with netting, and then we could have 
the blessed light in at all times. Do you like 
flowers, auntie?” 

“Well—I—don’t know,” Miss Hoxie replied, 
with some trepidation. ‘I suppose they are well 
enough in their place.” 


Out went Hannah, and back she came, bring- | 


ing dew and sunshine with her, and great sweet 
bunches of every flower she could find 

“There! nowisn’tthatlovely? Why,it makes 
the room look like another piace. I tell you 
what, aunty, with some pretty tidies,—I’ll knit 
7em—and a few bright pictures, and a nice rug 
or two, we'll give this parlor quite an_ air, 
won't we?” 

Then she went up in her coaxing way, threw 
an arm over Miss Hoxie’s neck, and kissed her. 


ter him, for fear the beast should again get on 
deck, and cause further annoyance and alarm 
to the passengers. On reaching the deck of the 





Going out one morning after a light fall of snow, 


about the first of November, we soon started a fox 


| store-room, and looking around, the large, yel- | 


low-lit eyes of the animal glared down on him 
| from the top of some spars stowed along by the 
ship’s side. 

Taking advantage of the dim light admitted 
by the port, the captain took a steady aim at 
what lhe considered the centre of the animal’s 
body, and fired. Still the yellow eyes glared on, 
until a second shot being fired, the panther, 


| rolled dea:l at the captain’s fect, to his great re- 
| lief, and, no doubt, to that of his passengers 
| also. 

————__+o>—_—__—_——_ 


For the Companion, 


THE FROZEN WOODCHUCKS. 


fark! that clear, shrill whistle! 

“Wheet-wh-wh-wh-wh-wh-r-r-r-rrrr!’’ 
is! Get the gun! Call the dog! Work up easy 
now! 








What could the hard business woman do or | 


say? That kiss! it lingered on her lips as the 
fragrance of a flower lingers about the faded 
petals. Full forty years had passed her by since 
any kiss had hallowed that prim mouth of hers. 

“Betsy, you have improved in your bread- 
making very much,” she said, the same morning. 

A sign passed from merry Hannah to that as- 
tute woman, but Betsy was the soul of honor, 

“Indeed, Miss Hoxie, I wish they was mine, 
for lighter and whiter I never saw; but I won’t 
tke praise that don’t belong to me; them bis- 
cuits was made by Miss Hannah, and mixed over 
night.” 

And so things went on after “the baby” came 
to gladden the spinster’s life. Little by little the 
solitary woman took into her heart the warmth 
and love which Hannah seemed sent purposely 
to bestow. 

The prim parlor blossomed into tidies, and foot- 
rugs, and tassels, and pictures, and the whole 
house put on a new aspect. Miss Hoxie became 
more gentle and womanly, and people began to 
find out that they did something more than re- 
spect the no longer hard, uncompromising busi- 
ness manager; and she was beginning to know 
how sweet it was to be loved. 

And Hannah, merry, blooming Hannah was 
always called in that town Miss Hoxie’s baby. 


a aaa 


FRIGHTENED BY A PANTHER. 

It is pleasant to look at a panther through the 
bars of a cage, and to watch his movements with 
a feeling of perfect safety. But it cannot be 
quite so agreeable if one escapes from his cage, 
particularly on shipboard, as happened recently, 
in the vessel Glenaroncy, on a voyage to Cal- 
cutta, 

One night, when they were slumbering ’tween 
decks in the Straits of Malacca, the passengers 
were disturbed by the gambols of a black pan- 
ther, who had escaped from a cage in which it 
was confined, and amused itself by making 
springs over their prostrate bodies. 

Their screams having attracted attention, 
every available means of exit were thrown open, 
and all the passengers reached the deck in safe- 
ty. One man alone appeared to have suffered 
from the claws of the animal, a large strip of 
skin and flesh being torn off his back. As the 
panther could not be found, it was conéluded 
that he must have jumped out of the port into 
the sea, and the next evening the passengers 
settled down in their quarters as before. 

During the night, however, the panther turned 


up again. Some boatswain’s stores being re- 


Every country boy wiil readily recognize one of 
his old acquaintances in the picture given abore— 
one he has had many a scrimmage with, I dare say. 


they sprout up in the spring, chanks up their green 
peas, and a little later wallows down their clover, 
often prostrating a quarter of an acre ina patch, so 


scythe or the horse-mower. Then, too, its long bur- 
rows and tunnels, just bencath the surface of the 
fields, and the mounds of gravel at the mouth of 
them, are not looked upon with much favor by the 
thrifty husbandman, who dislikes to have his oxen 
sink through into them; and still less he likes the 
poor “pin gravel” which they bring up to the sur- 
face. . 

For these reasons, almost any farmer will stop 
work, however great the hurry may be, to kill a 
“qwoodchuck ;’’ or at least, he will let the boys go 
after it whenever one is seen at any distance from his 
“hole,” or stealing along beside a wall. 

In New England the heavy stone walls are the 
woodchuck’s grand place of refuge; if cut off from 
his hole he will run for the nearest wall; and then 
comes the job of getting him out—tugging, prying, 
tearing away, getting an opening big enough for 
“Tige’’ to get his head in and pull him out. But very 
often chucky has got under some big flat rock, down 
in the bottom of the wall, where he whistles defi- 
ance to his enemies. Tige barks, and whines, and 
tears round. The boys lift, and jam their fingers— 
allin vain. They have to give it up; and as they 
turn lingeringly away they hear the tantalizing 
| whistle—‘‘ Wheet-wh-wh-wh-wh-wh-r-r-r-rrrr!”” 
| Ihave spoken of the animal as the woodchuck. 
That is the name by which it is most commonly 
known in New England; though in some localities 
the people call it the ground-hog. The French Ca- 
nadian boys call it the siffleur, or whistler. In the 
Middle States it is sometimes called the Maryland 
marmot, which leads us to explain that the wood- 
chuck is of the same genus as the Alpine marmot, 
which the Savoyard boys teach to perform so many 
tricks. Both animals belong to the genus, Arctomys, 
a Greek word, signifying Bear-mouse. The an ‘ont 
Greeks supposed that these animals were intermedi- 
ate between mice and bears. From this natura‘ists 
get their scientific name, Arctomys monaz. 

While every other wild creature of similar size re- 
treats before the presence of man, the woodchuck 
seems to thrive best in settled communities, despite 
continual persecution. In a little neighborhood of 
three or four farms, where the writer was spending 
a few weeks last summer, there were killed no less 
than thirty; and yet, the morning before I came 
away, I counted eleven in a clover field of not more 
than two acres, sitting on stones and on the mounds 
at the mouths of their holes. 

But, however numerous woodchucks may be in 
July, by the middle of September they all disappear. 
Where they went to used to be a great mystery to 
me, a solution of which came out in the following 








and “laid on’ our hound. The chase continued till 


e 5 PB | about two o’clock in the afternoon, when the fox 
| nonsense, immediately sent for his breech-load- | 


took to the ground in a steep bank rising from a bog; 
at least, we supposed he had gone into a hole in this 
bank, for on comIng up we found the hound crying 
at the hole. So leaving the dog to guard the hole, 
we repaired to a house about half a mile off, and 
borrowing a shovel and crowbar, came back to dig 
him out. 

Well, we dug, following the hole into the bank, 
and by sinking perpendicular pits in the ground 
above the bank, traced the burrow back for twenty 
or twenty-five feet. Here we found a nest of dried 
grass and leaves, and coiled up in it two inanimate 
woodchucks. The hound rushed at them, but sud- 
denly stopped, just smelled of them and turned away. 


| They were coiled in little, round, misshapen balls. 


measuring seven feet eight inches in length, | 


I tried to uncoil one of them; but the carcase was 
rigid and stiff. They were dead, to all appearance. 
I remember we took them up, and rolled them like 
footballs down the bank out on the ice and snow of 


| the bog. 
| Wethen tried another branch, or gallery, of the 
| burrow (there were several of these branches) and on 
tracing it back we turned out—instead of the fox— 





another dead woodchuck. In short, we worked 
there till after sunset without getting the least clue 
to the fox; but we had rolled out five woodchucks. 


barked at the holes) had found his way into some 
gallery of the burrow which we had not discovered. 
We were about turning homeward, when Tom, my 





| 


making a queer, wheezy, growling sound. We had 
to hold it down with a pitchfork over its neck. 

Finding that we could not make the chain work, 
we put it in an old grain box, with slats nailed across 
the top. This we turned down on one side, so that it 
couid look out. It made several attempts to gnaw 
out, and we had to tin the box in severai places. 
Gradually, however, it settled down and grew more 
docile and gentle. We fed it on clover, carrots, pars- 
nips, with turnip and cabbage leaves, giving it fresh 
water every day. Butit drank very rarely, By the 
middle of September it began to grow very dumpish 
and kept cuddled up in the corner of the box; and 
by the first of October it would rarely rouse up to 
eat. We then put in a smaller box filled with dry 
grass, and during the day the woodchuck crawled 
into it. Tom then took out the box and carried it 
down cellar, for the weather had now grown quite 
cold. On examining it a few days after, we found 
that our pet had coiled itself up into a ball, just like 
those we dug out of the bank, and was seemingly 
inanimate. 

Feeling curious to see whether or not we could 


| wake it up, I brought up the box one day—in Janu- 


| ary, I think—and taking out the queer, furry ball, 


placed it on the hearth before the fire, and puta 
warm cushion to its back. After nearly an hour of 
this toasting and warming, it slowly and reluctantly 


uncoiled and opened its eyes, in the sleepiest way 


imaginable. After lying in this way awhile, it gath- 
ered itself up in an imploring sort of way, and be- 


| gan to creep off from the fire to get under the lounge. 
There he | We concluded that the fox had either never entered | 


|the bank, or else (as the hound still whined and 


Its whole action was so reluctant and pitiable that 
we both pitied it without knowing why. Tom put 
him back into his box, and carried him down cellar 


| again. 


} 


young fellow-hunter, suggested that, as we had our | 


hound to board out of our own purses, we had best 


carry home those woodchucks to feed out to him; | 
especially as they seemed sound and in good condi- | 


tion. 
the late “cold snap.” 
and I took the other two, together with the shovel 
and crowbar. Arriving at the house where we had 


We thought they had frozen to death during | 
Tom picked up three of them, | 


About the last of March the hired girl reported 
that she heard it rustling about in its box, one day, 
and on going down, I found that it had waked up. 
It was brought up and put out in the wood-house. 
The ground was still covered with snow. It made 
no attempt to escape, and gradually grew as tame as 
a kitten, going in and out of the kitchen at will; and 


| thus lived about the buildings all summer. 


borrowed the tools, we got a large basket and car- | 


ried the woodchucks home between us. 
have weighed ten pounds apiece, I think. 


They would | 


We turned them down in an unused sheep-pen in | 


the barn, and in order that they might not thaw, we 
threw over them a quantity of straw and “orts.” 
The next morning, Tom cut one of them up with an 


| old axe; and during the next two or three days we 
| fed him out to the hound. 


The next week, however, we went off on a carri- 


| bou hunt up to the lakes; and before we came back 


For the farmers generally consider it as a nuisance | 


| 


that it is almost impossible to cut it with either the | 


we sold our hound to a party of fellows who were 


The winter school began soon after we got back, and 
we entirely forgot our frozen woodchucks. 
And so the winter passed till near the middle of 


and a pest. It eats off their tender beans, when first the following March, when happening to be out at 


the barn, one afternoon, I heard a great scampering 
and rustling in the sheep-pen, and on looking in, I 
saw all four of the dead woodchucks running brisk- 
ly about the pen. One of them was gnawing at the 
door. ITealled in Tom; and after laughing over this 
singular resurrection, we concluded that the wood- 


| chucks had only been asleep, not dead nor frozen. 





| This set us to inquiring and reading up on the sub- 


ject, and we learned that the woodchuck does actu- 
ally pass into a deep sleep in the fall, whence it does 
not rouse itself till warm weather comes again. We 
thought that it must be a very deep sleep indeed, to 
stand the racket and rough usage we gave them. 
Tom said that the one he cut up did not offer any 
objection, nor did it show the least sign of life. In 
Maine, this sleep must last, at least, six months on 
an average. 

In the duration and soundness of its winter sleep 
the woodchuck far exceeds the bear, the ground 
squirrel, or the raccoon, or any other animal with 
which we are acquainted. 

Such animals are said to hibernate, or winter in 
dens. Like the plants and trees, they pass into an 
inactive state, in which they remain till the warm 
weather rouses them to renewed activity. 

The incident above mentioned so interested us, 
that we began to observe woodchucks much more 
attentively than we had previously done. 

As the spring advanced a black woodchuck took 
up his quarters in an old hole under a large rock on 
the side hill, about thirty rods above the house, At 
that distance it looked to be jet black; in this re- 
spect differing from the generality of woodchucks 
in that locality, the prevailing color being a dull red- 
dish gray. About one in fifty are blackish to the eye 
at alittle distance, though on opening the hair it 
would be found gray next to the skin, the tips only 
being black. This one was nearest black of any I 
have ever seen. We watched its habits for some 
weeks. Every sunny morning it would be out short- 
ly after sunrise, sometimes before, picking off its 
breakfast from the freshly sprouting clover. Then it 
would climb upon the rock and sun itself till half 
past nine or ten, when it would retire to its hole till 
four or five in the afternoon, then come out after its 
supper. Rainy days it would not come out more 
than once; and if very rainy not at all. 

Tom proposed to catch it and keep it chained in 
the garden. So we set a steel fox trap in the mouth 
of its hole, and on going up the next morning we 
found it fast by one foreleg; woodchucks enter a trap 
very readily. Wethen drove down a stake in the 
garden and tried to chain it, using a leather collar 
and a common-sized dog-chain. But its neck was 
too chucky. Its head would slip out of the collar 
unless we had it tight enough to choke it. It was 
yery savage, too and kept chattering its teeth, and 


It had one curious habit which I was not aware 
woodchucks possessed. There wasa stooping moun- 
tain-ash in front of the house; a small tree of five or 
six inches in diameter, and cight or nine feet up to 
the first branches. Our woodchuck would climb 
into this tree nearly every day when it was pleasant, 
and stretching out on one of the low branches, lie 
basking for hours together. 

The poor little fellow came to an untimely end, 
however; a strange dog pounced upon him suddenly, 
in the yard, one morning, and killed him before we 
could any of us come to the rescue. We mourned 


| over him considerably. 
wintering up there for the purpose of hunting moose, | 





I do not know that I ought to tell my boy readers 
of the cruel way in which one of my boyhood ac- 
quaintances used to kill woodchucks. Loading up 
his gun he would creep up to the mouth of a hole 
when he knew the woodchuck was in it, and resting 
the muzzle so it would point into the hole, he would 
begin to imitate their whistle. Long practice had 
enabled him to do this almost exactly. The wood- 
chuck, hearing what he supposed to be another 
woodchuck whistling at his door, would very natur- 
ally peep up to see which of his friends had called 
onhim, The moment he showed his eyes the boy 
would fire. 

“How do you know that you killed them?’ I 
asked. 

“O, I could hear ’em thrashing round down on 
the ground,” said he, ‘‘and in about a week after I 
could smell ‘carrin’ at the mouth o’ the hole.” 

I never could quite like that fellow afterwards. 


+o — - -—— 


MODERN GIANTS. 


The race of giants is not extinct; and Barnum 
might make a new fortune, by bringing over the 
Goshen family from Turkey in Asia. They must be 
descendants of the Anakims, of Palestine. The Sci- 
entific American says: 

On Friday, Jan. 27th, the floor of our office trem- 
bled under the tread of the largest client that ever 
pressed its boards. Seating himself at our desk, on 
a chair (as much out of proportion to his bulk as an 
ordinary baby’s chair would be to a common-sized 
man,) this huge individual explained to us the nature 
of an invention for which he was desirous to secure 
a patent. 

Having transacted his busitiess, and created a very 
unusual sensation among the numerous attaches of 
the office, he rose to depart. On his way out, our 
associate editor adroitly approached him, and suc- 
ceeded in gaining from him the following statement, 
the publication of which in our sober columns will, 
we are sure, minister to that love of the marvellous 
a trace of which always remains, even in the mos} 
philosophic bosom. 

The name of the individual referred to is Col. Ruth 
Goshen, and he resides at present in Algonquin, Ill. 
He is a native of Turkey in Asia, and was born 
among the hills of Palestine. He is the fifteenth 
and last child (the baby) of a family of fifteen—ten 
sons and five daughters—sired by a patriarch now 
ninety years old, living in the valley of Damascus, 
and by occupation a coflee planter. This venerable 
sire weighs, at the present time, 520 pounds avoirdu- 
pois, and his wife, aged sixty-seven, weighs 560 
pounds. 

The entire family are living, and not one of them 
weighs less than 500 pounds. The oldest son weighs 
630 pounds, and the youngest, our huge client, out- 
stripping them all, weighs 650 pounds. 

Not one of the family is less than seven feet in 
height, and the colonel is a stripling of only 7 feet 8 
inches in his stockings. Ife is not an unduly fat 
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man, is merely what would be called moderately 
portly, and is thirty-three years old. 

He was a colonel in the Austrian army in 1859, and 
colonel commanding in the Mexican army at the 
battle of Puebla, May 5, 1862, in which the Mexi- 
cans were victorious. His father at one time resid- 
<d in Leeds, Eng., but returned to Turkey in 1845. 

The colonel states that there has never been any 
sickness in the family to speak of, and that all are— 
as far as he knows—welland hearty. It was at Liep- 
sie, Germany, that the colonel met his fate in the 

erson of a fair madchen, weighing 190 pounds, and 
5 feet 9 inches in height; the union has been blessed 
with two sons, who give promise of rivalling their 
father in stature. 

The colonel is a finely proportioned man; walks 
with a firm and elastic step; is as straight as an ar- 
row, and has coal-black eyes, hair and moustache. 


——_—__+@ 


LETTER FROM TEXAS. 
Fort McK . TEXAS. 

DEAR M,—You should see us in our snug, com- 
fortable home. It is a neat little house of five 
rooms, each opening into the other. There are 
two bedrooms, a large parlor, a dining room and 
‘sitchen, 

The dining-room is one of the cosiest snugger- 
ies I ever was in. It is nicely covered with a 
kind of matting the natives weave, and is almost 
3 bright yellow, and very soft and thick. We 
have nice cane-bottom chairs, substantial tables, 
und but very few ornaments. Pnpa’s “chief,” 
as he calls him, who has heretofore been his 
nousekeeper, is a tall, robust, hideous-looking 
Mexican, who cooks, and washes, and does all 
the marketing. 

One very nice arrangement has been entered 
apon. Papais going to take the chaplain and 
Anne into our quarters. Anne is nearly wild 
with joy, and so am I, for we have become so 
used to each other, what with studying Spanish 
and reviewing French, that the thought of a 
separation, even if it was only a few yards away, 
was quite unendurable. 

She and I have formed great plans for house- 
keeping. She was thoughtful enough to bring 
the family cook-book, a novelty in its way, be- 
cause it is not printed, but written in plain hand- 
writing, the work of all the family, she says, 
from the great-grandmothcr down. Of course, 
all the dishes have been tested a great many times. 














What would you think of getting nice beef- 
steak for three or four cents a pouud, and most 
of the vegetables correspondingly cheap? Such 
delicious butter as we have, made by an Ameri- 
can woman, for which we pay at the rate of ten, 
twelve, or fifteen cents a pound. Only think of 
it, and grumble at your forty cent butter, not 
half as sweet. 

But | have said nothing of our situation. 
Anne and I, after our work is done, walk out 
upon the well-shaded balcony, and go into rap- 
tures over our neglected books. In every direc- 
tion itis just along surprise to note the changing 
colors, the conical, rounded, jagged peaks, some 
piercing the clouds like great gray needles, try- 
ing to thread themselves with the sunbeams, oth- 
ers looking like enchanted ground, covered all 
over with arbors, and trellises, and picturesque 
ridges. Then come stretches of cool woods and 
beautiful levels of a warm umber and green in- 
terblended. ‘There is no use trying to put it on 
paper,—-the glowing colors, the changing forms, 
the shifting of light—it is one great, grand, 
matchless panorama; and I think its beauty pays 
for all the wretchedness of our overland journey. 

“Kunnel” Jack comes over to see us every 
day. It would break his old heart if father al- 
lowed “his good-for-naught Mexie,” as Uncle 
Jack calls our servant, to black his shoes. No- 
body but he can get the “real orthodox shine,” 
he says. 

Yesterday he brought us news of poor Char- 
ley D., who has been very sick, but whom the 
surgeon of his regiment pronounees out of dan- 
ger. 

“He’sachile whut needs his mudder, I s’pects,” 
the “kunnel”’ said, gravely, “I jist took to him 








the night I watched, kase he on’y talked of he 
mudder and a little gal called Matty. 

*«‘Jest you come, mudder,’ he called out, ‘an’ 
I'll nebber greebe you any more. O mudder, 
le’ me jest lay my head on your breas’, an’ see ’f 
I won’t be a good boy. I’m cryin’ for ye, mud- 
der, my heart’s all aching;’ an’ ef de tears didn’t 
squirm ober dese yer brack cheeks, den I don’t 
mos’ly know what tears is.” 





“O Col. Jack, do you think he has run away 
from home?” asked: Anne. 

“Looks mighty like it,” said Uncle Jack, eye- 
ing his shoe-brush with a side glance, and then 
shaking his woolly head as he began the long- 


measured strokes again. “THe’s werry delikit. 
Tlis arm’s as white as a babby’s. I jus’ guess 
he’s been a sort 0’ cosset.”” 

“How I would like to know!’ mused Anne. 

The colonel’s wife called upon us this morn- 
ing, with her little blue-eyed girl. She is a hand- 
some woman, and says she is getting quite ac- 
customed to the wilderness; that at first it was 
very lonely, and she was in constant dread of 
the Indians. Anne and I have not thought of 
them yet, we are so interested in all that goes on 
around us in this new, strange country. 

Neither of us rises when the morning drum 
sounds, for it makes the day so iong; but when 
the guard is mounted, we are usually up and at 
work over the table, which we girls attend to, 
though Juahno (pronounced Wauno) does all 
the cooking. Then we wash the china, put the 
sleeping-rooms in order, pick bouquets from the 
pretty garden attached to the house, for the din- 
ing room and parlor, order what we like for din- 
ner,—fish, flesh or fowl,—then take our sewing, 
which, just at present, is a set of shirts for papa. 

We have dinner at the good old-fashioned 
hour of twelve, at which time papa comes in 
from his duties, and the chaplain from his 
school. Aftcr dinner we make or receive calls, 


| read, sit on the verandah, or do whatever best 


amuses us within doors. At six we have tea, 


| which means fruit, with me, and at seven the 


band plays, and we all go over to the colonel’s 
house to hear it, where we have cakes, or cream, 
or lemonade, and sce the best people in the fort. 

It seems that the Indians most feared by the 
garrison here is the tribe of Apaches. They are 
considered a quarrelsome, cruel people, who 
never forgive. They live across the Rio Grande 
in Mexico, and sometimes parties of them cross 
over and land at El Paso. Then everybody is 
on the lookout, and double guards are sect, for 
we never know at what moment the soldiers 
may be called to fight. 

The popular idea is, that the savages have the 
sole control of a golden mountain in Mexico, 
which is located in the heart of the Apache coun- 
try, and which abounds in inexhaustible wealth, 
and that is the cause of ihe implacable hostility 
of these wild red men toward the whites, who 
they fear may find their treasure. They are ex- 
ceedingly revengeful, as a story told to me by 
the colonel’s wife, will show. 

An Apache girl of five, very beautiful and in- 
telligent, was given over to the care of the whites, 
twelve years ago, by her father, to be educated. 
She was sent to school, lived in the teacher’s 
family, was petted, and loved, and guarded un- 
tiringly. During that time she only saw her 
brother and a few members of her family a few 
times, though she had means of communicating 
with them. 

Every year she became more beautiful, and at 
last, at the age of seventeen, her education was 
considered finished. Then, when given her choice 
to remain where she was and devote herself to 
the pursuits befitting her as a lady, or to return 
to her tribe, she chose the latter, to the great 
grief of all who loved her. 

Her name was Lotta, and when she decided to 
leave those who had been father, mother and 
friends, they all felt as if a loving and beloved 
daughter was going from them, and nothing 
could fill the blank made by her departure. 

Not a year after that, not much more than a 


year ago, the colonel’s wife was shown a letter 
from this Apache girl, who had received nothing 
but love and kindness, in which were written 
these remarkable and revengeful lines: 

“T should like to feel that I may live to see the 
day when I shall wade waist deep in the blood of 
the whites. I care not of what sex, what age or 
condition.” 

After hearing this, I could not bear to look at 
old Arthur, an aged Apache, who comes round 
once a month with neat little baskets to sell. 
His face is drawn into a perpetual sneer, and 
painted yellow and green, and his stolid “ugh!” 
is enough to make one shudder. 

Last night a couple of Mexicans came over 
from the settlement beyond to be married. But 
of that I will tell you in my next. 

Bonnie LOUISE. 
———- +> 


DIVES. 


A parable is an illustration drawn from real 
| life, or from nature, for the purpose of enfore- 
}ing a truth of some sort. The teachings of 





“* | Christ abound in parables. One of the most re- 


markable is that of “the rich glutton, and Laza- 
rus the beggar,’’ which is given in the sixteenth 
| chapter of St. Luke. 

It is worthy of notice that while the beggar is 
named in this parable, no namc is given to “the 
other party.” He is spoken of as “a certain 
rich man,” and as “the rich man,” but he is as 
nameless as any one of those heroes of whom it 
has been said that they are unknown because 
they had no poet to sing their deeds. The beg- 
gar’s name is given, and is known the wide 
world over, being as immortal as that of David 
or Homer. 

Yet in spite of the omission of the name of 
“the rich man” by our Lord, he has a name, 
and that name is almost invariably given him 
when he is alluded to, either in the pulpit, or by 
| the press, or in the ordinary conversation of 
| daily life. It is Dives—and Dives and Lazarus 

are always coupled when men would “point a 
moral or adorn a tale” the burden of which is 
the insufficiency of wealth to confer happiness 
or to achieve salvation. 

For ages “the rich man” has been known as 
Dives. The word means “The Rich.” It was 
one of the names of the great Roman family of 
the Crassi, which belonged to the Licinian gens. 
A Roman gens, or clan, contained many fami- 
lies, and one of the families in the Licinian gens 
was the Crassi; and one branch of that family 
had Dives for a surname. 

Its right to such an appellation was well main- 





bers, Marcus Licinius Crassus Dives, who, was 
born about one hundred and fifteen years be- 
fore the birth of Christ, and who was defeated 
and slain when leading an army in Parthia, 
when he was more than sixty years old. He is 
known in general history as Crassus. 

When he began life as a money-maker, he had 
a fortune of some $300,000; but he increased 
this handsome amount to the sum of $7,500,000, 
which would be considered a great fortune even 
in these days of cnormous accumulations of 
properties. 

He was the greatest business man of antiqui- 
ty, and “made moncy” by all the means by 
which it could be made in Rome, almost two 
thousand years ago, from robbery and slave- 
trading to usury and other objectionable prac- 
tices. 

So he made his title good to the name of Dives, 
though in history he is not known by it. 

He was the third member of that “Ring” 
which was formed for the government of Rome, 
and which is commonly called “the first Trium- 
virate,” a designation to which it has no just 
title. The other members were Cesar and Pom- 
peius. 

As a substantive, Dives meant “a rich man,” 
and figuratively, it meant one who ‘abounded 
in all things.” It had other meanings, but all 
of the same general character. 


—_—_—_—_———_—— 
LIGHTNING IN HARNESS. 


The recent death of Prof. Morse has called at- 
latcntion anew to the incalculable advantages de- 
rived from the invention of the electric tele- 
graph. The science of telegraphy owes more 
than a mere morsel to this distinguished man. 
The extent to which the harnessed lightning is 
used is seen in the fact that in England, and also 
to some extent in this country, private tele- 
graphic lines are used. A merchant may live in 
the country and yet transact all his business in 
the city without leaving his library. Lord Kin- 
naird has a telegraph from his seat, Rosse Cas- 
tle, to the neighboring town, eight miles distant, 
and sends his orders to the butcher and grocer 
by it. 

Theré is a great difference in the speed of the 





tained by the last of its most distinguished mem-. 


electricity along different kinds of wire. Along 
copper wire it travels at the rate of 200,000 miles 
asecond. Through iron wire its velocity is only 
15,400 miles a second. About one ton of wire is 
required for every five miles. Iron wire galvan- 
ized issnow largely used, but is liable to be in- 
jured in the neighborhood of manufacturing 
towns. The sulphur in the air changes the ox- 
ide into sulphate of zinc, which the rain washes 
off, and the wire then rusts away. 

In India the wires have to be made much 
thieker than here, because the monkeys, copy- 
ing our civilization, have taken to wire-dancing 
and wire-pulling. They probably do not enjoy 
sitting on the wires when a thunder storm is in 
progress, for then the lightning is apt to run 
along the line. It has been known to do this 
for several miles, melting the delicate coils at all 
the intermediate stations. The aurora borealis 
also plays tricks with the wires. During a very 
brilliant exhibition of celestial fireworks not a 
single message can be sent. 

Having gone in every direction through the 
air, the telegraph is now extending itself prin- 
cipally under the water. The Atlantic Ocean 
will soon be laid with wires in every direction. 
Strange to say, the tests applied show that the 
cables are better conductors than when they were 
first submerged in the deep. They seem, like 
sick people, to recover from whatever hurt they 
may have received, by simply lying in their bed, 
even though that bed be the bed of the sea! 


++ 
AWKWARD HABITS. 


The eccentricities of some people are very 
amusing. We recollect a minister who spoiled 
by hemming his very finest flights of oratory. 
Just as he had brought tears into our eyes by a 
pathetic exhortation, or excited our enthusiasm 
by some eloquently-expressed appeal, he would 
invariably stop to hem! The mischief that this 
unfortunate habit occasioned could hardly be es- 
timated. Itwas so often heard as to become 
ludicrous in its effects, and would excite a smile 
at the very time his hearers would have becn 
glad to weep. 

Speaking of this habit of our good pastor to 
an aged friend, the other day, she “‘capped it” 
by relating an anecdote of an itinerant minister 
who used to preach in the rural districts where 
she lived when a child, who was in the habit of 
filling up the pauses in his sermons by saying, 
Mum-ah—num-ah—nah! drawling the final nah 
through his nose with an irresistibly ludicrous 
twang. On one occasion, when he had been 
very earnestly speaking to the children about 
little sins, he closed with the exclamation, “An: 
finally, children, mum-ah—num-ah—nah, Ict all 
your habits be suach—mum-ah—num-ah—nah— 
as shall be creditable to yourselves and to your 
parents!” We hope the children profited by the 
example if not by the precept! 








4 
MADE ITS OWN BED. 


A lady of our acquaintance had in her posses- 
sion a pet gray squirrel. The cage in which it 
was confined not having a wire nest, it was 
forced to make its bed on the floor of the cage. 
This was composed of whatever a squirrel likes 
for that purpose, we suppose; at any rate, it was 
covered with sheets, just like “other folks’” 
beds. Now we have heard of people who would 
neglect their chambers, and even creep between 
the sheets of their beds without arranging them 
at all, but this squirrel did not belong to that 
class of animals. Every morning, bright and 
early, pet stirred its bed, and hung up its sheets 
to air. When the sheets were dry they were as 
promptly taken down and spread upon the bed 
again. 

The lady who told me this said, very frankly, 
that she would hardly have believed it if she had 
not seen it herself, but the statement was cer- 
tainly true; and it was very amusing to see the 
little fellow, standing on its hind legs, feeling 
for the tack nails upon which it was in the hab- 
it of airing its blankets. 

One thing is certain; no person will deny that 
Master Squirrel’s practice was a good one, and 
we hope all who read the incident will be as 
faithful to their sleeping rooms as pet was to its 
bed. 

+ 
DIVINING RODS. 

There was an old superstition, which still lin- 
gers in some parts of our country, that minerals 
and springs of water may be discovered by 
means of the witch hazel,—although other 
smooth-barked, succulent branches may some- 
times be used. The mode adopted in many 
cases was this: A forked branch of the witch 
hazel, peach or cherry was grasped by each end, 
and held loosely till the “water hunter,” as he 
walked, felt it moving in his hand. Then lie 





grasped it tightly, but the attraction of the wa- 
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ter, it was said, would force the head of the fork 
downward toward the earth. At that spot it 
was thought there was a spring of water. And 
water was usually found there by digging far 
enough. 

The virtue of these rods was questioned by 
Prof. Silliman, who tested the power of profes- 
sional water-hunters. As the men moved about 
over the ground to be examined, the rods gave 
frequent tokens of water. At each spot a stake 
was driven in. Then the water-hunter was 
blindfolded and led over the ground again, and 
never once did the rod point to the spots where 
the stakes were placed. They went over the 
ground again and again, till it was dotted with 
marks; but each time the rod pointed to new 
spots! The professor tried it many-times with 
different water-hunters, who were always very 
shy of being blindfolded, but each time with the 
same results. 

Prof. Silliman attributes the movement of the 
rod to the manner in which the diviners hold 
it, which forces resistance from the pliable 
bough. He says their pretensions are worthless, 
that the art of finding fountains is a cheat upon 
those who practise it, and an offence to reason 
and common sense. 





~~ 
+o 


THE DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CON- 
VENTION. 

This body, the last of the great political nominating 
bodies connected with the presidential election of 
1872, met on the 9th of July, at Baltimore. Its decis- 
ions were the results of previous political movements 
that require some explanation. 

The reader is aware that the Liberal Republican 
Convention, which sat in Cincinnati at the begin- 
ning of May, nominated Mr. Horace Greeley for the 
office of President, and Mr. B. Gratz Brown for the 
office of Vice-President of the United States. 

When these nominations were made, many Demo- 
crats said that they ought to be supported by the 
Democratic party, which should make no nomina- 
tions of its own. There was a rapid increase of the 
number of Democrats who took this view of the nom- 
ination, and the matter was referred to the Demo- 
cratic National Convention, which was called to meet 
on the 9th of July. 

It is the custom of the Democrats, in their Nation- 
al Conventions, to nominate candidates by votes of 
two-thirds. Thus, if the Convention consists of 
600 members, no man can be nominated who has not 
400 votes, at the very least. The Baltimore Conven- 
tion was to be composed of 732 members, or twice the 
number of presidential Electors. The number of 
Electors is equal to the entire number of members of 
both branches of Congress. As there are 292 Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, and 74 Senators, the number 
of Electors is 366. Doubling this number, the Dem- 
ocrats had fixed the number of delegates to their 
Convention at 732; and of this number it was neces- 
sary that the successful candidate in the Convention 
should receive the votes of 488, whether the Conven- 
tion should be full or not. 

The Baltimore Convention was organized on the 
day appointed, Mr. Doolittle, of Wisconsin, being 
chosen to preside over its deliberations. By a vote 
of six hundred and seventy to sixty-two, it adopted 
the Cincinnati platform,—that is, it adopted the se- 
ries of resolves that had been passed by the Conven- 
tion that nominated Mr. Greeley, at Cincinnati. 

When the vote for nominating a candidate for the 
presidency was taken, it was found that of the 732 
votes cast, 688 were given for Mr. Greeley. The oth- 
ers, 44 in all, were given for various persons. 

Mr. B. Gratz Brown was nominated for the vice- 
presidency, by a vote of 713 to 19. Both nominations 
were made unanimous. 

Some of the delegates, who were not willing to ac- 
cept Mr. Greeley as the Democratic candidate, held 
a meéting, and arranged to have another Convention 
called, to meet on the 3d of September, at Louisville. 
How far they represent Democratic sentiment, it is 
intpossible to say, as yet. 

Thus the presidential contest is probably narrowed 
down to two candidates, President Grant and Mr. 
Greeley. 

: i 
CHEAP BRILLIANTS. 

Mexican ladies wear a sort of living diamond on 
their dresses, sparkling brilliantly at night. The cu- 
cujo, or firefly, is well fitted for such a purpose. It 
is put into a little sack, rose shaped, and fastened to 
the dress, and emits a light said to be purer and more 
sparkling than the diamond. ’ 

The bugs are caught by the Indians, who put a live 
coal on a stick, and, moving it, attract the cucujoes, 
which dart at it in anger, as a rival, and are trapped 

in large numbers. They sell for about twenty-five 
cents a dozen, and make cheap ornaments. They 
are kept in cages, fed daintily on sugar-cane, and 
bathed twice a day. The bath is necessary to the 
production of light. 

The cheapness of the ornaments would be an ob- 
jection to their use in the fashionable circles of the 
United States. 

s- : 
LIGHTNING-PROOF. 
It is mentioned by gld woodsmen as a curious fact, 
that no sycamore tree or beech has ever been known 
to be struck by lightning. Trees of other varieties, 
oak, maple and elm, have been splintered by the 
lightning, while sycamores and beeches by their side 

Trave been untouched. : 


from danger. When the fact issettled it will be time 
enough to inquire into the cause. If it should turn 
out to be true that growing beeches and sycamores 
are never struck, it will be an interesting question 
whether a house built wholly of these two kinds of 
timber would be lightning-proof. 
>> 
CONSUMPTION, 
The census returns for 1870 give valuable informa- 
tion in regard to this fatal disease in our country. 
Cold and nearness to the sea are specially favorable 
to its development. The New England States aver- 
age about twenty-five per cent. of deaths from con- 
sumption; that is, one in every four deaths is from 
this disease, New York is a little less—twenty per 
cent.; Illinois, eleven per cent.; Colorado eight, and 
Utah only six per cent.; California, on the Pacific 
coast, increases to fourteen per cent. 
Going from north to south, the ratio of decrease is 
about the same as from east to west. Michigan 
shows sixteen per cent. of deaths from this cause; 
Indiana, fourteen per cent.; Tennessee, twelve per 
eent.; Alabama, six, and New Mexico only three per 
cent, 
Contrary to the general belief, Minnesota has a 
large percentage of deaths—fourteen per cent. But 
this is partly due, no doubt, to the large number of 
consumptives who go there too far gone for recovery. 
New Mexico, by the statistics, is the best place for all 
of delicate lungs. Their chances of recovery will be 
more hopeful there than elsewhere. 
es 
A NEW MOTIVE POWER. 
Inventions never cease, and an ingenious citizen of 
New Orleans has been successful in using the fluid 
gas of ammonia (common hartshorn) as a motive 
power. The ammonia turns to vapor at sixty degrees 
Fahrenheit, and the vor has a pressure of about 
sixty pounds to thesqu“veii:c’:. This pressure works 
like steam, and is contwoiled in the same way. The 
ammonia is poured into a system of tubes, immersed 
in a tank of water, and the gas after being used 
passes into the water, and can be worked over again 
many times, the loss bei:.g very small. ; 
During the journey, the heat lost by the tubes is 
gained by the water, whic’) keeps the ammonia from 
falling below the boiling temperature. 
The inventer claims that this powercan be applied 
to horse railroads at very small expense. 





LOVE'S IMPOTENCE, 


She was the fairest, gentlest thing 

That ever bore the weight of pain; 

To-day L laid her in the grave, 

There where the west winds weep and rave. 
My. child, thou shalt not weep again. 


O, what is love that cannot shield, 

Or spare its love a single woe? 

Silent, L watched the deadly strife, 

The world’s great pain, and her young life, 
Aud, helpless, could not ward a blow. 


It Was not in the open field 

Of earthly pain and poverty, 

For there her hand I could have led, 
And held my shield above her head, 
To save my little one, or die. 


~~» 
> 





IMPERTINENCE WELL REBUKED. 


Nothing can be more shabby-mannered or stupidly 
vulgar than to make audible criticisms of another 
person at the same table, thinking him to be a for- 
eigner. An American lady who went alone, late, 
one day to dinner, at a table d’hote in Switzerland, 
describes a case of this vulgarity in one of the fe- 
male guests, and how she herself finally got even 
with her: 

Thad seen enough of travelling English, of whom 
the party at the table was principally composed, to 
know how to treat them; so I entirely ignored their 
—— placidly gazing out of the window in the 

ntervals of the courses, on long, straggling St. Goar- 
hausen opposite. This had its effect in the increased 
respect of all glances except those from a pair of 
bold black eyes opposite me, whose owner observed 
to her husband, in aloud tone, “One of the people of 
the country, I suppose.” 

“My dear,’”’ murmured the gentleman, “take care! 
the lady may understand English.” 

“Not likely!’ in a tone of infinite disdain. 

“O! ah! one can never be too careful. So many of 
our people go to Paris, don’t you know, that the 
French must pick up a little of our lingo. a 

“IT don’t think her French,” remarked the lady, 
her gaze still boldly fixed on me. She proceeded 
with some very free and impertinent remarks. At 
the conclusion of the meal [ wanted some comfitures 
that stood near this lady, and the waiters had left 
the room. I looked directly at her, and said, in my 
best English,— 

“Madam, may I trouble you to hand me those bon- 
bons?” 

If you could have seen the woman’s face! Itturned 
white, and she stared blankly, utterly unable to com- 
ply with my request. Her husband snatched up the 
plate, and handed it to me with a bow, and I ate my 
confectionary with an innocent air, in the midst ofa 
dead silence. 

_- - _ oer - oo 
DUCKING SCOLDS., 

An old law of Virginia, jmported from England, 
provided for a public ducking to women who, after 
three warnings, persisted in habits of scolding. 
Thomas Hartley, of Massachusetts, visited Virginia 
in 1634, and saw the penalty administered. He writes: 

The day before yesterday, at two of ye clock in ye 
afternoon, I saw this punishment given to one Betsy, 
wife of John Tucker, who by ye violence of her 
tongue had made his house and ye neighborhood un- 
comfortable. She was taken to ye pond near where 
I am sojourning by ye officer, who was joined by ye 
magistrate and ye minister, Mr. Cotton, who had 


ople. They hada machine for ye purpose yt be- 
onged to ye parish, and which I was told had been 
so used three times this summer. It is a platform 
with four small rollers or wheels, and two upright 


frequently admonished her, and a large number of] times ¢ 


At ye end of ye longer arm is fixed a stool, upon | 
which sd Betsy was fastened by cords, her gown tied 
and fastened around her. The machine was then 
moved up to ye edge of ye pond, ye rope was slack- 
ened by ye officer, and ye woman was allowed to go 
down under ye water for ye space of half a minute. 
Betsy had a stout stomach, and would not yield un- 
til she had allowed herself to be so ducked five sev- 
eral times. At length, she cried, piteously,— 

“Let me go! let me go! by God’s help I'll sin no 
more!” 

Then they drew back ye machine, untied ye ropes, 
and let her walk home in her wetted clothes, a hope- 
fully penitent woman. 

Methought such a reformer of great scolds might 
be of use in some parts of Massachusetts Bay, for I’ve | 
been troubled many times by ye clatter of ye scold- 
ing tongues of women, yt like ye clack of ye mill 
seldom cease from morning till night. 


+> 
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CROWS ABJURING ALCOHOL, 
If all men had the good sense of crows, there 
would be fewer drunkards in our world. One exper- 
iment is sufficient for the crows: 


Col. B—— had one of the best farms near the 
Illinois River. About a hundred acres of it were 
covered with waving corn. When it came up in the 
spring, the crows seemed determined on its entire 
destruction. When one was killed, it seemed as 
though a dozen came to its funeral; and though the 
sharp crack of the rifle often drove them away, they 
always returned with its echo. 
The colonel at length became weary of throwing | 
grass, and resolved on trying the virtue of stone. 
He sont to the druggist’s for a gallon of alcohol, in 
which he soaked a few quarts of corn, and scattered it 
over his field. The blacklegs cameand partook with 
their usual relish, and, as usual, they were pretty well 
“corned ;”’ and there followed a strange cawing, atl | 
cackling, and strutting, and swaggering. 
When the boys attempted to catch them, they 
were not a little amused at their staggering gait and | 
their zigzag way through the air. At length they | 
gained thecdge of the woods, and there, Leing joined | 
by a new recruit which happened to be sober, they | 
united at the top of their voices in haw, haw, hawk- 
ing, and shouting either praises or curses of alcohol, | 
it was difficult to tell which, as they rattled awa 
without rhyme orreason. But the colonel saved his | 
corn; as soon as they became sober they set their 
faces steadfastly against aleohol—not another kernel 
would they touch in his field. 

<a e 

ORANGE PEEL, 
An excellent minister in England never saw a piece 
of orange peel on the sidewalk without picking it 
up. He had known a friend who broke a limb by 
stepping on a piece of peel, and he determined to 
guard against similar accidents, so far as he could. 
The same lesson is taught in the following para- 
graphs: 
“Emma,” said her aunt, “don’t throw that orange 
peel on the flags, and thereby break a New Testa- 
ment law.” 
“What! is there a law in the New Testament about 
orange peel?”’ 
“*Thow shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’ You 
would not like any one to throw you down, or cause 
you to stumble, and perhaps injure a limb for life. 
Do not, then, endanger the life or limb of another. 
Many have been lamed for life by people throwing, 
as you have done, pieces of orange peel on the side- 
walk. Sometime ago, a porter in New York was 
carrying a heavy bag on his back, when he stepped 
on a piece of orange peel, which a boy had carelessly 
thrown on the flags, and that fall caused his death. 
When his poor wife and children arrived at the hos- 
pital he was a corpse! I could tell you of several 
cases of persons who are cripples for life through 
falls by orange peel. If, therefore, you would love 
your neighbor as yourself, never throw orange peel 
on the flags.”’ 








or 


THE BAROMETER’S PROPHECY. 


People sometimes think it foolish to be continually 
on the lookout for death and danger, but it is better 
to make too much preparation than to be guilty of 
neglect: 

Capt. Knight said that once he looked up in his 
berth, and saw the barometer plunging down in a 
manner which indicated a marked change in the at- 
mosphere; and that he rushed on deck, and called all 
the gene up, and had them take in sail, though there 
was a brilliant sky overhead. The men thought that 
he was crazy to begin to trim the ship then; and yet, 
before they could get in all their sail, there arose a 
storm which struck them and came near eracinngon | 
them as it was. They struggled many hours, an 
just managed to save themselves. It was by the 
prophecy of this dumb instrument that they were 
saved. 





Wicked men have senses and feelings that forewarn 
them what the end of their evil will be, as truly asa 
barometer. Timely heed to its warnings would save 
them. 





lll 

ITALIAN FRANKNESS. 

The beggars of Italy seem to have infused some of 

their boldness into their superiors. Even princesses 
can beg without blushing, or loss of self-respect: 


The meanness of the great Italian princesses is in- 
conceivabie. A lady I knew had been asked by one 
to her parties, and, grateful for the civility, asked if 
she could send her over any little cadeau from Eng- 
land. She was thinking of some English cutlery, 
workbox, ete. 

The princess promptly replied ,— 

“Tell me what sum you are going to lay out—how 
many napoleons?”’ 

The lady, quite ‘‘taken aback,”’ said, scarcely know- 
ing what she said,— 

“T suppose about eight or nine.” 

To her the princess: 

“Then you would have no objection to give them 
tome now? I want money dreadfully.” 

And she received it. So much for impudence. 

———+ o> ——___—_———_ 
CHANGE OF FORTUNE, 

Few countries witness such rapid changes of for- 
tune as that recorded by a Western correspondent: 

‘This week we shall be treated to a ceremonial which 
will impressively bring to mind an example of how 

Range and wechange, Just forty-three years 
ago, a common laborer, Robert Mitchell, then a boy 
of twenty, fresh from the forests of Indiana, helped 
dig the foundation of the Second Presbyterian church 
on Fourth Strect, between Vine and Rose Streets. 








Observation, however, has not been long enough 
or accurate enough to prove that these trees are safe 


posts between which Works a lever by a rope fas- 
tened to its shorter or heavicr end. 


He was a c6mmon laborer, penniless and friendless. 


seven acres equreaste of floor surface. The second 
Presbyterian church has served its purpose, and has 
been torn down. Robert Mitchell is the owner of 
the ground at $160,000, and he will with his own 
hands lift, as the rich proprietor, the same corner 
stone which, as a poor day laborer without a trade, he 
helped to put down over forty years ago. 


THE WRONG WILLIAM. 
An English lady when walking over Bunker Hill, 





}and looking at the monument, was told that Gen. 
| Warren fell there. 


“Did he hurt himself?” was her ~ 


innocent question. She must have been a near rela- 


| tive of the Jerseyman mentioned below: 


A mae ae from New Jersey was taken by a friend 
in Philadelphia, the other day, to examine the place 
where the Penn treaty tree once stood. When they 
reached the ground, the friend pointed to the place, 
and peter that it was the exact spot where Wil- 
liam Penn stood when he engaged in the memorable 
transaction which made him famous in history. The 
Jerseyman looked at the place for a long while, and 
walked around it three or four times slowly, and 
punched his cane in the ground once or twice, and 
said, ‘‘Hem!’’ and “Ha!” and ‘Very interesting, 
very!” 

Then he thought for a few moments, and said “But 
where did the son stand when William shot the apple 
off his head?” 

The friend was so disgusted that he hurried off to 
catch the street car, which was due near there at 
twenty-seven past three. 


A COMPANY POSED. 


Archbishop Whately always enjoyed a good joke, 
and not unfrequently propounded riddles to compa- 
nies at his own house or elsewhere, which none of 
them could answer. The following is a good speci- 
men: 

A few years ago there was a dinner party given in 

the city of Dublin by an eminent dignitary of the 
church, famed for learning and eccentricity; and in 
the course of the a during the ‘feast of reason 
and the flow of soul,” the host proposed the follow- 
ing strange conundrum: ‘‘Why do white sheep cat 
more than black ones?”’ 
Taken aback at once by the strange simplicity of 
the question, which, on account of the well-known 
ability of the interrogator, was supposed to involve 
a most intricate maze of solution, not one of the no- 
ble, learned and accomplished guests could give an 
answer! They were fairly nonplussed. 

Said the are hbishop, “Do you giveitup? Do you 
give itup, Miss Lind?” (for the world-famed and ac- 
complished cantatrice was present.) “Do you give 
it up, my Lord Chief Justice? Do you give it up, 
Mr. Vice-Provost? What! all give it up? Well, 
then, it is because there are mere of them!’ 
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AN INTERESTING ROMAN HOUSE, 


Rev. T. L. Cuyler writes to the New York Evange- 
list: 

Near the palace of Tiberius, the excavators have 
lately opened a most complete and — private 
residence, which is supposed to have been the home 
of Tiberius’ father. It looks as if the family had left 
it within a year! The ancient earthen jars and other 
household utensils are there still! The lead water- 
pipes are still against the wall. In the richly fres- 
coed dining-rooms are paintings of allegorical scenes, 
and of a glass vase, and it is so delicately done that 
you can actually see the apples and — through 
the glass in the vase! This proves that in that day 
the glass ware was similar to ourown. Six orseven 
rooms of this house are now open. We looked in 
upon the broken arches of brick, twelve or fourteen 
feet high, which are ranged along against the walls 
of the Tiberian palace. They look like high brick 
ovens, but each would hold twenty men. It is now 
believed that these are the Pretorian guard-rooms in 
which Paul was confined before he was brought be- 
fore Cesar. In one of those arched guard-houses 
those blessed old limbs may have laid, and there he 
may have written his glorious letter to Timothy. 
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THE USE OF BRAINS, 


Barbers magnify their office when they think the 
chief use of brains is to make the hair grow: 


Mr. G. H. Lewis gives a new physiological fact in 
astory of a gentleman who, under the scissors, said 
somet — about his thinning locks being caused by 
the development of his brains. ‘‘Excuse me, sir,” 
remarked the barber, ‘“‘but you are Jaboring under a 
mistake. The brains permeate the skull, and encour- 
age the growth of the hair; that’s what they’re for, 
ow!” 
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A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Companion given with other Publica- 
tions. 


We will send to any person, the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates, Payment must be made in 









advance. 

Harper’s Weekly and the Companion...........-+.++- $4 80 
Harper's Bazar and the Companion .... . 480 
Harper's Monthly and the Companion......... -480 
Lippincott’s Magazine and the Companion....... ..480 
Galaxy and the Companion ...........s.sseeeeeeeee 455 
Peterson’s Magazine and the Companion.......... - 29 
Godey’s Lady's Book and the Companion.......... 385 
American Agriculturist and the Companion....... .-255 
Advance and the Companion..........-.+++s+eeseeeeees 37 
Sunday Magazine and the Companion . 410 
Good Words and the Companion,.........eeeeeeeee ..353 
Arthur's Home Magazine and the Companion 285 
New York Observer and the Companion...............¢ 355 

The subscriber to the Observer must be a new one 
0 that paper. 

Zion’s Herald and the Companion...........+----+.00+- 355 
Moore’s Rural New Yorker and the Companion +380 








Christian Era and the Companion... 
Hearth and Home and the Companio: 
Appletons’ Journal and the Companio: 
‘The Nursery and the Companion.... 
The Ind dent and the Compani 
The subscriber to the Independent 
one to that paper. 





New England Farmer and the Companion.........-... 350 
The Christian Union and the Companion, including 
the pictures offered by the Union.......... veonel 
The School Festival and Companion.... oa 
Ladies’ Floral Guide and Companion.................- 





The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish Specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 
the same Post-Office as the Companion. Our re- 
sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first, 





| Now he ts the proprietor of a furniture factory, with 








number, 





| 
| 











FAITHFUL. 


One of our religious exchanges gives the fol- 
lowing interestin case of good influence exerted 
by a good companion: 

When I was fourteen years of age, my uncle, 
with whom I lived, had a hired man who took 
my part so that I had a very comfortable sum- 
mer. He was a very strong young man, and 
could do more work than any man I ever saw. | 
My uncle was glad to hire him. I heard my un- | 
cle say, “I expect to ect as much work out of | 
him as I could get out of any two men I could | 
hire. Mr. Paddock, for that was his name, was | 
a Christian man. 





Once we were in the field at | 
work, and something went wrong, and my un- | 
cle began to swear—a very common thing with | 
him. Mr Paddock stopped working and said,— | 

“IT say, I’m getting more than I bargained for. 
I agreed to work for you for sixteen dollars a 
mouth. 


Iwas hired to work for you—not to 
hear you swear. Now cither the working or the 
swearing has got to be stopped.” 

I never heard my uncle swear, after that, when 
Paddock was present. At another time, when 
my uncle had been treating me unkindly, he 
said, looking him full in the eye, “You don’t 
treat that boy right; you don’t do as you would | 
be done by.” 

“Ile don’t belong to you,” said my uncle, who 
was very angry. 


“That is true, but he belongs to the Lord, and 
as Tam in the Lord’s service, | must see that 
His property is not abused. God says, ‘All souls 
are mine,’” 

My unele didn’t say any thing, for he was 
afraid Paddock would leave hii. 

That evening, as we were on our way home, 
he said to me, “You need to have a father to 
take care of you.” Ile spoke so kindly, and‘] 
felt the need of one to take care of me so keenly, 
that LT burst out erving. “I wish Thad a father | 
to take care of me,” said 1. 

“You might have had one all along, if you 
hadn't run away from Him.’’ 

“T never ran away from my father,” said I; 
“my father died when I was young.” 

“One father died then. 
living.”’ 

I knew then what he meant, but I didn’t say 
any thing, 


The other is still 


“You have a Fatherin heaven from whom you 
have wandered, who loves you more than your 
earthly father did, and is more able to help you 
than he was. You had better go to Him and let 
Hlim help you.”’ 

“How shall I go to Him?” | 

“Go away by yourself and pray to Him. ‘Tell | 
Him that you are a poor, friendless boy, and | 
that you want Him to take care of you. ‘Tell | 
Ilim that you are a great sinner, and that you | 
want Him to forgive you, and to give you a| 
heart to love and serve Him. Be in earnest and | 
Ile will hear you.” 

That night I went to the barn and tried to do 
aus Paddock told me to 





Paddock continued to 
tell me what to do, and was the means of bring- 
ing me back to my Father. Leame just as the 
prodigal son came, and L was reecived in pretty 
much the same manner. You have a kind 
earthly father, but you still need the care of 
your Heavenly Father, 


siiickan +o - 
FRAUD OUTWITTED. 
If all vosues conld be overmatethed as in the 
following instance, there might be hope of ereat- 
erhonesty in the world: 


Some years ago Mr. Sackett was a suceessful 
merchantin Chicago, and being known as aman 
of generous and speculative turn of mind, he | 
was requested by two friends of his to invest | 
with them an equal share in the purchase of | 
Western land with a view to its rapid increase | 
in price. More as an accommodation to them 
than regard for the profit, he consented, and | 
furnishing his part they went West to make the | 
purchase, while he remained at his business in 
Chicago. 

Now these enterprising friends of his found 
that they could buy up a large tract of land 
near Berlin, Wis., very low, by including in it a 
portion of worthless swamp. They closed the 
trade, and in making the division among them- 
selves, they took each a half of the fine land, 
and left the mud and water for Mr. Sackett, who | 
had never seen the land, and accepted the divi- | 
sion on faith in his friends, and for some time he 
continued to pay the taxes, until he failed in 


THE YOUTIVS COMPANION. 








dismay, he found that far from being able to sell 
it, he could not even give it _— 

Sighing just a little at the duplicity of his 
friends, who had so divided the valuable and left 
him the worthless, he wandered over the swamp 
he almost disdained tocall his own, and splashed 
through its mud and water in desperate hope- 
lessness. Poverty and want stared him in the 
face, when Jo! something else stared him in the 
face too. He found something on his land. 
What was it? It was not California gold, nor 
North Africa diamonds; neither was it oil, iron 
or coal. 

It was wild cranberries. ‘Presto change!” 

Now mark the result. That land is worth 
eight hundred dollars per acre, and he is worth 
half a million dollars. He was a shrewd man, 
with an eye to business, and he saw at once a 
fortune in those cranberries, and went to work 
to realize it by cultivation and systematic labor, 
and now he has a regularly trained brigade of 
children and hands to pick and prepare the cran- 
berries for market, for which he realizes as high 
as twenty-four dollars per barrel, while the men 
who intended to play a joke on him now mourn 
over their own unvaluable land, and sigh for the 
fortune their joking lost them. 


Or 


KING QUENGUEZA AND NEW 
CLOTHES. 


The traveller Paul du Chaillu, in one of his 
stories of African adventure, thus relates an in- 
ter*iew with a negro chigf, at which he gives him 
some presents: 


One afternoon I went for friend Quengueza, 
when everybody was taking his afternoon nap. 
lle followed me, accompanied by several of his 
great men, nephews and wives; for a great King 
like Quengueza could not walk alone; he must 
have a retinue or escort. Quengueza was very 
fond of this sort of thing, but that day he did not 
like it a bit; he did not want his people to sce 
what I was going to give him, but he did not 
dare to send them away, so he whispered in my 
ear, “Chally, send them away when you come 
to your house, for Ido not want anybody in- 
side.” 

So I dismissed Quengueza’s people, and, after 
Quengueza and [ had entered the hut, he closed 
the door himself, to make sure, and peeped 
through the crevices to see that nobody was try- 
ing to look in. Then he seated himself and 
awaited developments. 

L opened a chest filled with presents for him. 
The first thing I displayed before his wide-open 
eyes was a hue long coat, similar to those worn 
by the London beadles. This coat had been 
made specially for his majesty, and to fit his 
tall figure, for Quengueza was over six feet high. 
It was of the most glaring colors—blue, with yel- 
low fringe, and lined with red. There was also 
a splendid plush waistcoat, with big brass but- 
tons. Ilis coat fell to his feet. I gave him no 
pantaloons, for Quengueza never liked to wear 
them. 

After Quengueza’s admiring eyes had looked 
with amazement on his splendid coat and bright 
yellow waistcoat, he must try them on; but be- 
fore doing so, he went again to sce that no one 
was peeping in. I wondered why his majesty, 
who was a perfect despot, was so much afraid. 

Ilaving put on his robe or morning-gown, I 
gave him an enormous drum-major’s cane, with 
a tremendous gilded head, to be used as a staf. 
He stiffened himself at the sight, and asked for 
a looking-glass, in which he regarded himself 
with an airof supreme satisfaction. Then I took 
out of my trunk my opera hat, which of course 
was flat when shut up, and gave it a slight 
punch, when the springs immediately threw it 
out into the shape of a splendid “stove-pipe 
hat,” to the utter astonishment of King Quen- 
gueza. 








ee 
AT THE PAWNBROKER’S. 


A gentleman who took it upon him one day to 
make calls among the Jew money-lenders of New 
York, says: 


A touching incident occurred at the place of 
one of my visits. A woman about thirty-five 
years old, in the garb of mourning, entered, evi- 
dently with great reluctance. She could hardly 
make the object of her visit known on account 
of her emotion. She was of a delicate frame, of 
easy and graceful manners, and, but for the rav- 
ages of care upon her face, might still have been 
beautiful. 

Atlength she took a ring from a pretty little 
morocco case, upon the pledge of which she 
wished to realize such an amount of money as 
would sustain herself and children through the 
winter, 

The extortioner took the ring in his fingers, 
and, holding it up to the window, pretended to 
examine it, assuming at the same time an air of 
atfected disappointment; he began at once to de- 
preciate the article, declaring that it was nothing 
but an Alaska crystal, and that he would hardly 
take it at any price. Ile was inexorable, and 


| peremptorily refused to advance more than four 


or five dollars. 

Tears glistened in the woman’s eyes. 

Thad seen, asthe man studied the ring with 
secret satisfaction by the window, that the gem 
was valuable. I was determined that the unfor- 
tunate owncr should not be imposed upon. Just 
before a bargain was completed, however, as 1 
was about to interpose myself, another gentle- 
man, who had also been watching the proceed- 
ing, stepped forward and declared that that 
beautiful ring should not be sacrificed in that 
way. 

The broker at once endeavored to hasten mat- 
ters, and, declaring the bargain to have been 


j completed, would have suceceded in thrusting 
the jewel into the drawer but for the resolution 


business, and thinking to realize on the sale of | of the gentleman, who seized and saved it. The 


it, he went West for that purpose, when, to his 


wretch muttered something about people's inter- 


| fering in business that was exclusively his own 
concern, but to no purpose. 

| The widow was rescued from his fangs, and 

| received a fair amount for her ring. 

This poor lady, whose history I afterward 


The husband of this daughter was killed in the 
late war, and she had learned the miseries and 
uncertainties of life. 


—~p.e—_—____— 
LET IT PASS. 
“Let former grudges pass.’’'— Shakespeare. 


Be not swift to take offence; 
Let it pass! 
Anger is a foe to sense; 
Let it pass! 
Brood not darkly o’er a wrong 
Which will disappear ere Jong; 
Rather sing this cheery song— 
Let it pass, let it pass! 


Strife surrounds the purest mind; 
Let it pass! 
As the unregarded wind, 
Let it pass! 
Any vulgar souls that live 
May condemn without reprieve; 
’Tis the noble who forgive; 
Let it pass, let it pass! 


Echo not an angry word; 
tit pass! 
Think how often you have erred; 
t it pass! 
Since our joys must pass away, 
Like the dewdrops on the spray, 
Wherefore should our sorrows stay? 
Let it pass, let it pass! 


If for good you've taken ill, 
Let it pass! 
Do not with scorn your measure fill, 
tit pass! 
Time at last makes all things straight; 
Let us not resent, but wait, 
And our triumph shall be great; 
Let it pass, let it pass! 


Bid your anger to depart, 
Let it pass! 
Lay those homely words to heart, 
Let it pass! 
Follow not the giddy throng, 
Ketter to be wronged than wrong; 
Therefore sing the cheery song 
Let it pass, let it pass! 





a - 
CHINESE OPIUM-SMOKING. 

The Chinese bring their habits of opium-smok- 
ing to this country, and there are dens in San 
Francisco where a score or more victims to the 
habit give themselves every night to intoxication 
by the drug. The San Francisco Herald de- 
scribes one of these dens: 


It is rented by the proprietor to a Chinaman, 
named Ah Fook, for $500 per month, who again 
sublets various parts. We entered several apart- 
ments, and a stranger sight cannot be imagined. 

The first we visited was about ten feet in 
heizht, sixteen feet in length, and twelve feet in 
breadth; the only light and ventilation of any 
kind was by the door, and it was so dark thata 
candle had to be lighted to enable us to inspect 
it. This was a lodging house,—heaven save the 
mark!—and kept by a man named Ah Wa, who 
for ten cents a night accommodates his country- 
men with lodging; and in this place every night 
nineteen men sleep. 

The beds, if they may be so termed, are hhoth- 
ing but a series of shelves with a straw mat on 
each, and here, night after night, these poor 
wretches pass away their time, smoking opium 
and sleeping off its pernicious effects, as the pro- 
prietor, for five cents extra, supplies this drug, 
the smoking of which occupies the chief part of 
the time of the inhabitants of McEvoy’s build- 
ing, when not engaged in their ordinary occupa- 
tion of thieving, for Mr. Woodruff informed us 
that there was not one that frequented that place 
who was not a thief. 

We watched the operation of preparing and 
smoking a pipe of opium. The smoker has 
brought to him a tray on which is a light, a 
pipe and a small piece of wire, and a jar of pure 
opium; the wire is dipped into the opium, then 
applied to the candle and cooked until the per- 
fume arising therefrom suits the smokers’ ideas. 

It is then carefully kneaded on the surface of 
the pipe, the top of the bowl being covered, with 
the exception of a small hole in the centre, and 
when the correct consistency has been gained 
by a delicate manipulation with the wire, the 
opium is worked up into a ball about the size of 
a small pea, and inserted through the lid of the 
pipe; the smoker then reelines, and placing the 
bowl of the pipe against the candle, draws away 
at the stem for a few seconds—the pipe is empty, 
and the performance repeated until the smoker 
becomes stupefied, and falls back in a doze to 
revel in the sensation arising from the narcotic. 

Its effects are described as being of a most ex- 
hilarating kind, and if only inhaled in small 
quantities it animates the spirits and gives ener- 
gy to the intellectual powers, and is then fol- 
lowed by a state of quict, pleasant languor until 
sleep succeeds; but it is only by increasing the 
dose that these effects are reproduced. The sop- 
orifice effects are then of longer duration, and 
the symptoms of debility are greater, gradually 
but surely leading to the softening of the brain. 

ee ee 
THE OLD FAMILY BOOK... 


We open our Bibles, and we feel like the Chris- 
tian Arab who said to the skeptic, when asked 
by him why he believed there was a God,— 

“Tlow do I know that it was a man instead of 
acamel that went past my tent last night? Why, 
I know him by the tracks.” 

Then, looking over at the setting sun, the Arab 
said to the skeptic. “Look there! that is not the 
work of aman. That is the track of a God.” 





| 


learned, was an orphan, a daughter of a Virginia | 
planter who had been reduced to poverty before | to me. 
our civil war, so that his children were left por- | : J ; f 
tionless, and had been married when quite young. | times as a treatise on law, and read it as I did 
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We have all these things revealed in God’s 
Word. Dear old book! My father lovedit. It 
trembled in my mother’s hand when she was 
nigh fourscore years old. It has been under the 
pillows of three of my brothers when they died. 
It is a very different book from what it once was 
I used to take it as a splendid poem, and 
read it asI read John Milton. I took it up some- 


Blackstone. I took it as a fine history, and read 
itasI did Josephus. Ah! nowitis not the poem; 
it is not the treatise of Jaw; it is not the history. 
It is simply a famity album that I open, and see 
right before me the face of God, my Father; of 
Christ, my Saviour; of heaven, my eternal home. 
“How precious is the Book divine, 
By inspiration given! 
Bright as a lamp its doctrines shine, 
To guide our souls to heaven.”’ 
Rev. T. D. Talmage. 
te 


ADVENTURE WITH A BEAR. 

“Working one day in the Flagg opening in 
Rumford, about two miles from my house, lop- 
ping limbs in the “cut down” preparatory to 
burning, there being some snow in the woods at 
the time, I got a Jittle tired along in the after- 
noon, and thought I would go up the hill a little 
ways and see if I could find any signs of bears. I 
had my dog with me, and had gone only a short 
distance when I heard the dog bark a little way 
from me, up the steep hill. 

I pulled myself up by the bushes a few rods, 
when I heard a growl, and, looking around, saw 
a large bear running forme. I had my axe, and 
when the bear came as near as I thought best, I 
struck at her, but missed, and drove my axe into 
the ground, “hilt and handle.” 

She rose on me, and tore my vest, and some- 
what badly scratched my face and hands. The 
bear, after: this little skirmish, seemed to have 
had enough, and, defenceless as I was, I had had 
all I wanted of her. I moved away from her. 
Soon her courage returned, and she started for 
me again. When about four feet away, she 
raised herself on her haunches facing me, and 
we eyed cach other for afew moments. I looked 
her out of countenance, and she slowly took to 
her feet, and, making a peculiar noise, walked 
away. 
The voice called out from under a cover near 
by three cubs, that made toward the mother. I 
then screeched at them, and sang out for Joe Co- 
nant, who was working for me in the “cut 
down.” The cubs, being seared, ran back into 
their cover. I had made no noise until then. 

Conant soon reached the spot, coming up all 
of a puff and sweat. TI recovered my axe, and 
Conant had his, so we felt safe. The old bear 
did not, and, making off, we soon Jost sight of 
her, and went for the cubs, which we found and 
captured with little effort. There were three of 
them. 

I took two, and Conant one, and we carried 
them home. Isold them, and they were exhib- 
ited all over Maine.—Lewiston Journal. 
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ANECDOTE. 
They tell the following good story about Hor- 
ace B. Claflin, a New York merchant: 


On the 15th of February, about 5 o’clock, 
Claflin was sitting alone in his private office, 
when a young man, pale and careworn, timidly 
knocked and entered. 

“Mr. Claflin,” said he, “Iam in need of help. 
[have been unable to meet certain payments, 
because certain parties have not done as they 
agreed by me, and would like to have $10,000. 
I came to you because you were a friend to my 
father, and might be a friend to me.” 

“Come in,”’ said Claflin, ‘‘come in and have a 
glass of wine.” 

“No,” said the young man, “I don’t drink.” 

“Have a cigar, then?” 

“No, I never smoke.” 

“Well,” said the joker, “I would like to ac- 
commodate you, but I don’t think I can.” 

“Very well,” said the young man, as he was 
about to leave the room, “I thought perhaps you 
might. Good day, sir.” 

“Hold on,” said Mr. Claflin; ‘‘you don’t 
drink ?” 

“No. 

“Nor smoke?” 

“No ” 


” 


“Nor gamble, nor any thing of the kind?” 

“No, sir; I am superintendent of the 
Sunday school.” 

“Well,” said Claflin, with tears in his voice 
and his eyes, too, “vou shall have it, and three 
times the amount if you wish. Your father let 
me have $5,000 once, and asked me the same 
questions. He trusted me, and I will trust you. 
No thanks—I owe it to you for your father’s 
trust.”—N. Y. Star. 
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PEDESTRIAN TOURS. 

A long tramp through the mountains is better 
and more exhilarating exercise than base-ball 
playing or boat-rowing, and the American Edu- 
cational Monthly commends a Swiss custom to 
the young people of our country: 


They have a delightful custom in the Swiss 
schools for boys, which might be adopted with 
great advantage to all concerned in this country. 
During the wecks of tlhe summer vacation, it is 
the habit of the teachers te make with their pu- 
pils what are called voyages en zig zag; that is, 
pedestrian tours among the Sublime mountains 
and charming valleys of that “land of beauty 
and grandeur.” Squads of little fellows in their 
blouses, with their tough boots drawn on, and 
knapsacks on their backs, may be met, during 
the season, on all the highways, and sometimes 
in the remotest passes of the Alps, as chirrupy 





as the birds on the bonghs, and as licht and 


‘ bounding as the chamois that leap from crag to 
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crag. They are perfect pictures of health and 
happiness, and the treasures of fine sights that 
they lay up in their memories during these per- 
ambulations it would be difficult to describe. 

We know of more than one urchin who has 
thus scaled the summits of the Faulhorn, looked 
down from the precipices of the Bevent, walked 
over the frozen occans of the glaciers, and gazed 
in rapture upon the sunsets on the Jungirau or 
Mont Blane. Their tramps are made without 
danger, and without much expense, and the life 
is one of incessant enjoymentand rapture. But 
why could not the same thing be done here, 
where we have the Catskills, the Adirondacks 
and the White Mountains, the exquisite lakes of 
the North, the River St. Lawrence with its rap- 
ids, Niagara, and the lovely scenery of Western 
Virginia, which, we are told, is scarcely surpassed 
on the continent? Over the long intervening 
stretches the railroad will bridge the distance, 
while the inns are not expensive, and the coun- 
try fare wholesome and nutritious. 


a 
A GOOD PUBLIC SERVANT. 
Uncle Sam has a useful official at Washington, 
who is ready to give all sorts of information to 
farmers and students of natural history. He is 
a genius in bis way: 





k, . In the new building of the Department of 
sheeticulture at Washington the happiest being | 
“vill be Townsend Glover, the naturalist; him to | 
ti®¢hom our farmers apply for a knowledge of 
what birds eat the pippin apples, and what worm | 
gets into the beet root. 

Glover is a Brazilian by the accident of birth, 
a Yorkshire Englishman by parentage, a Ger- 
man by education, American by adoption and 
enthusiasm. 

He is a singular looking man, short, thick, | 
near-sighted, peculiar, an admirable Crichton in | 
the peculiar arts. Agriculture has been his | 
fanaticism for forty years. He paints, models | 
in plaster, engraves, composes, analyzes and in- 
vents with equal facility. His passion is to be 
the founder of anindex museum to all the prod- 
ucts of the American continent, from cotton to 
coal-oil, from pitch-pine to wine. 

Ileretofore he has had only two little rooms 
in the dingy basement of the Patent Office; here- 
after he is to have a handsome museum room in 
the new building, 183 by 52 feet, and 27 feet high. 
His objects, already largely perfected, are to 
methodize, by models and specimens, the natur- 
al history, diseases, parasites and remedies of 
every individual product in America. 

For example: A man wants to move to Ne- 
vada. What are the products of Nevada? Glover 
has a series of cases devoted to that State, mod- 
els of all its fruits, berries, prepared specimens 
of its birds, illustrations of its cereals, flora, 
grasses, trees. A small pamphlet conveys the 
same information. The man knows what to ex- 
pect of Nevada. 

Aman forwards a bluebird; is it tolerable or | 
destructive, to be encouraged or banned? Glover | 
forwards the names of fruits, &c., which the blue- 
bird eats. 

He will show you, in living, working condi- | 
tion, the whole lifetime of a cocoon; the process | 
of Sea Island cotton, frem one pod to the manu- 
facture; the economicai history of the common 
goat; the processes of hemp, from the field to the | 
hangman. 

Every mail brings to him a hawk, a strange 
species of fish, a blasted potato, a peculiar grass 
which poisons the cow. He is the most dozged 
naturalist in the world, probably; a wrestler 
with the continent. He is a bachelor, married 
to his pursuit; one of those odd beings hidden 
away in the recesses of government, whose work 
is in itself its own fame and fortune. 
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BORN DRUNK. 


Among the names registered at the Tombs the 
other night was that of a youth, about fifteen 
years-of age, who had been arrested for drunk- 
enness. But he was not drunk, nor had he been 
drinking. He was, moreover, in good sound 
health, but gave all the external indications of 
being intoxicated when arrested by a police of- 
ficer. 

Upon protesting. to the keeper of the Tombs 
that he was not intoxicated, it was revealed that 
the unfortunate youth had been born a natural 
drunkard, or rather that he had always acted 
like such a thing. He said that although in 
good health, he had never been able to walk 
Without staggering. His speech was not unlike 
that of persons ina decided state of intoxication ; 
and when excited he would mutter and reel. 

The youth was detained until the next day, 
and was not sent to the courts to be gazed at 
through judicial spectacles. A subsequent in- 
vestigation proved that the lad had been telling 
the truth, but his condition revealed a demon- 
stration of the natural law that the child is a fair 
copy of his parents. 

















WHAT THE CLOCK SAYS, 


“Tick,’’ the clock says, ‘‘tick, tick, tick!” 
What you have to do, do quick; 

Time is gliding fast away; 

Let us act, and act to-day. 


If your lesson you would get, 

Do it now, vont do not fret; 
That alone is hearty fun 

Which comes after work is done. 


When your mother says “Obey,” 
Do not loiter, do not stay; 

Wait not for another tick; 

What you have to do, do quick. 


~~ 
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For the Companion, 


WINNIE’S POLLY BRIGHT. 



































“It isn’t as if she died a natyel death,’’ said 





Winnie, shaking her head solemnly. “It wasa 
su’cide, Dolly Jane! Su’cide is when anybody | 
that feels bad hangs him round the neck till he’s | 
all dead. 


was all choked up. And so my Polly Bright 
mitted su’cide, too, for her neck was right be- 
tween two picces of fence, way up high. 

“QO dear! And now she is dead, and all my 
dear little Polly Brights, too. O Dolly Jane, I | 
do feelawful.”’ And Winnic rocked herself back 
and forth in the big rocking-chair, while Dolly 
Jane sat bolt upright, with her arms hanging 
stiffly at her sides, and stared straight ahead 
with her glass eyes. 

“O Dolly Jane,” said Winnie, suddenly, “you 
is drefful unsym’thizing! [am afraid you will 
grow up cold round the heart, same as Aunt | 
Betsy, and never care a bit if your little nicce’s 
chickies are killed by a great wicked cat, and the 
mother chokes her in the fence, ’cause she is so 
sorry. And no one will like you. Good for you, 
too!” But all Winnie could say had no effect 
on Miss Dolly. 

“OQ dear,” said Winnie, half crying, and jump- 
ing out of the chairimpatiently, “I do ’bominate 
dolls! Stuck up things! I do wish Polly Bright 
wasn’t dead. She wasalways so perlite an’ ’ten- 
tive.” 

“Hollo, Winnie,” said brother Fred, who had 
been reading at the end of thé room, unnoticed 
by Winnie; ‘‘come here and see me.” 

“Why, Fred, [I didn’t know you was home. 
Now I'll have some one to be sorry with me.” 
And Winnie ran across the room in a rather 
merry style, for such a bereaved mourner! 

“Well, one, two, three and away,” said Fred, 
jumping her on his knee. = 

“Why, Fred, you mustn’t jump me so,” ex- 
claimed Winnie, remembering herself. ‘Polly 
Bright is dead, and it’s wicked to be funny!’ 

“O, is it?” replied Fred, looking very solemn. 
“Well, lL won’t. Now tell me all about it.” 

“Well, P’ll tell you,” said Winnie. “When 
grandpa gave me Polly Bright, she had a whole 








It appears that prior to marriage, the father 
had been a secret but confirmed inebriate, and 
when the facts became known to the woman 
thus suddenly and unexpectedly, she wept in the 
most terr.ble manner. 

Almost broken hearted, she contemplated the 
future misery in store for her. Months passed 
away, when it was discovered that the child, at 
three years of age, acted strangely; and at the 
end of six months the unhappy woman fully real- 
ized all her forebodings. The effect produced 
upon the mother was not without its influence 
upon the father, however. Realizing, in the 
inidst of tears of bitter ancuish, the sin that had 
been visited upon the child, the man reformed. 
He has now several bright children, and most 
exemplary ones, too, they arc. But the boy that 


was brought into the tombs was not drunk, but 
had entailed upon him a life of misery, as it was 
a blasted destiny,—New York Tribune. 


lot of little weeny Pollics, and they were so beau. 
*ful, and one of them had ajittle bow knot on 
top of its head, and such a cunning little tail, 
| and they were all beau’ful, only this one was 
beau’fulest of all! And one day Aunt Betsy’s 
| ugly old cat ate ten of my dear little chickies all 
up, and then there was only three Ieft; and this 
morning when I went to feed them, they were 
gone too; and Odear! Polly Bright and I felt 
awful, and Polly Bright clucked and clucked, 
and she wouldn’t eat any dinner, and don’t you 
think, Fred, Polly Bright felt so that she went 
right straight and ’mitted su’cide. I know she 
did, Fred, ’cause she felt so dreffully. She just 
hanged hcr round the neck, and when I went 
out to see her she was hanging there way up on 








Papa said Mr. Shortly ’mitted su’cide | \ 
| when he hanged himself round the neck, and he | 





the fence. And Aunt Betsy said she was glad 
of it, cause Polly Bright picked out one of her 
cat’seyes! But I do wishs Fred, if it isn’t very 
wicked, that Polly Bright had picked out the 
other eye, too! I do, Fred. I ’bom’nate that 
cat!” 

“Well,” said Fred, rather indignantly, ‘I 
think Aunt Betsy ought to pay for those chick- 
ens. But never mind, Winnie, you can pick out 
another hen, and we’ll see to Aunt Betsy’s cat if 
she meddles with the next chickens.” 

“O, but Fred, you never could get another hen 
like Polly Bright, she was so nice and tame,’’ 
said Winnie, mournfully. “No; I don’t want 
another hen. But Fred, won’t you write a ’bit’- 
ary about Polly Bright?” 

“Write a what?” exclaimed Fred. 

“A ?bit’ary, same as papa read about Mr. 
Shortly, when he died.” 

“O, you mean an obituary,” said Fred, laugh- 
ing. “Yes, I'll write it, and have it put in the 
newspaper, and then perhaps papa will read it 
to us.” 

“That will be nice,” said Winnie, dancing 
around the room; ‘and so ’spectful to Polly 
Bright!” 

So Fred told Winnie to keep still, so he could 
write’a nice ’bit’ary. 

Pretty soon he sent her out on the porch to get 
the evening paper. Then he opened it and past- 
ed what he had been writing, nicely over some 
advertisements that papa would notcare to read, 
and then put the paper over the back of his fa- 
ther’s chair, for him to read when he came home 
to supper. 

“Why, what’s this?” said papa, after supper, 
as he sat reading the news. “Is this some of 
your nonsense, Fred ?”’ 

“O papa, it isn’t nonsense,” said Winnie. 
“It’s Polly Bright’s ’bit’ary, ’cause she is dead. 
And you must read it out loud, same as you did 
about Mr. Shortly, when he died.” 

So this is what papa read: 


” 

















Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


: 1. 

CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 
My /irst is in bees, but not in honey. 
My second is in purse, but not in money. 
My third is in belfry, and also in bell, 
My fourth is in prison, but not in cell. 
My Jifth is in carpet, but not in floor. 
sixth is in threshold, and also in door, 
seventh is in ink, but not in a pen. 
My eighth is in bear, but not in his den, 
My ninth not in ship, is found in its crew. 
My whole ev'ry year, L hope you'll all do. 








ENA, 
2. 
WORD SQUARE, 
1, An Asiatic country. 
2. Acclor, 
3. A learner, 
4. An airy spirit in Shakespeare, 
5. A girl's name, ELEANOR, 
3. 
REBUS. 
Lovely and innocent. L. G@ 


4. 
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Sad End of a Happy Family. 

Tarly last spring, a large speckled hen emi- 
grated with her little family of thirteen chicks, 
from the State of Oregon to sunny California. 
For a time every thing went smoothly, and Mrs. 
Polly Bright was happy by the prospect of a use- 
ful life for her sons and daughters. But one 
morning, about two weeks ago, Mrs. Bright was 


her peaceful home. And though she did all that 
ahen could do to protect her children, losing 
many feathers in the conflict, and leaving last- 


before the sun set that evening, ten of her dear 
ones were no more! The next morning, while 
she was busily engaged scratching up breakfast 
for her remaining dear ones, now doubly dear, 
the wicked, green-eycd monster returned, and in 
spite of Mrs. Polly Bright’s screams and tears, 
bore away her last poor darlings! Poor Polly! 
The kind neighbors tried to comfort her, but her 
gricf was too deep. This morning we found her 
suspended by the neck, between two palings, on 
| the top of the picket fence which separates her 
home from the corn-bin! She had evidently 
found life unendurable. 


o 


“Pooh!” said papa, laughing, “most likely she 
was going over to steal a crop full of corn, and 
got caught in the act.” 

Winnie did not exactly understand all Fred 
wrote, but said it was “very comfortin’,”’ while 
Aunt Betsy pronounced it ‘“‘most blasphemous,” 
and said Fred ought to be ashamed of himself 
for writing such stuff! 

DinaH WETHERBEE. 








A GENTLEMAN in Maine sends us word of a 
Mrs. B., who was describing her two daughters 
to a lady who had never seen them. After dwell- 
ing upon their merits, she said, with a profound 
and technical air, and with mouth genteelly 
puckered up, that “fone was a bluenette and the 








other was a bronze.” 
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startled by the appearance of a large cat near | 


ing scars on the body of the crucl monster, yet | 


BIBLICAL ENIGMA, 
. Ason of Saul. 

Son of Issachar, 

A giant who tried to kill David, 
. A daughter of Ashur. 

A seaport of Syria. 

. Son of Jeduthun. 

. A dutiful daughter. 

8. One of Job's friends. 

9. City of Andrew and Peter. 


TI OU Co to 


10. One whose heart the Lord opened, 
11. One who stood upon a pulpit of wood to read 


the law. 
| 12. The father of Elisha. 
13. Ancient name of Jerusalem, 
14. Signifies store of help. 
15. A goldsmith. 
16, A city built by Solomon. 
17. One who received his wife as a reward of valor. 
18. The birthplace of Jonah. 
19. The tenth judge of Israel. 
20. An instrument of music. 
21. Mother of Timothy. 
22. One of the stones in the High Priest's breast- 


ate. 
23. The father of a musical family. 
24. Grandson of Esau. 
25. One who built the ark. 
26. Another musical instrument. 
27. One of the first musical instruments mentioned 
in the Bible . 
28. Son of Simon. 
29. One who fell from a window while sleeping in 
mecting. 
30. An Ethiopian queen. 
31. One of Solomon's imports from India. 
82. Son of Isaac. 
83. An unclean bird. 
84. A Christian friend of Paul. 
The initials of each of theseform a sentence, con- 


taining “words of the Lord Jesus,” not found in 
either of the gospels, Aunt ALICE, 
5. 
REBUS, 





Good advice. 





Conundrums. 


What’s the proper age for a parson? 
age, of course. 

What key is the hardest to tune?) Donkey. 

Why are the measles like fresh mackere!? — Be- 
cause they run in schools, aud have to be caught be- 
fore they can be had. 

What two colors are undiscernible? 
green and blind-man’s buff. 

When persons are seasick, what do th: y most de- 
| sire? ‘To feel sea-cure, of course. 


The parson- 


Invisible 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


| 1. Bethany, Athens, Antioch, Bethsaida, Lystra, 
| Corinth, Rome, Ephesus. 
Cow, One, Wet. 

8. Be content. 

4. Brack, rack; Brain, rain; Bray, ray; ruin, 
ruin; Bring, ring; Bright, right; Bread, read; 
Brink, rink; Brush, rush. 

5. Cooper’s Works, 

6. H—A—T. 


| 
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facture of paper are described as being the object of | 
careful cultivation, especially in the manuring and 
preparation of the soil. 
————-“(o 
A TRUSTY BOY. 

It is worth a fortune to any boy to form the habit 
of doing every thing thoroughly and at his best, | 
never shirking. There was one boy, at least, of this 
sort at the Chicago fire, of whom Mrs, Swisshelm | 
tells a good story: 





| 
A wealthy widow on the north side was struggling | 
alone on Monday night to save some of her personal | 
effects, when a small boy came to her and said a friend | 
had sent him to ask if he could help her. She gave 
him a box, and told him the best he could do for her 
was to take care of that, as it was very valuable. He | 
disappeared with it, and she carried trunk after 
trunk to a place of supposed safety, saw them all | 
burned, and lenely escaped with life. All that night | 


{and Tuesday passed, aud nothing was heard from | 
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PAPER IN JAPAN. 


Japan is in advance of all other countries in the 
variety and excellence of goods manufactured from 
paper. In the seventh century a paper mulberry 
tree was introduced into the islands, whose bark is | 
specially adapted to such purposes. From that time 
this branch of industry has prospered : 

At the present time two hundred and sixty-three 
sorts of paper are manufactured in Yeddo. In re- | 
gard to this immense number of styles, the national 
love for formalities must be considered; as, for in- | 
stance, in addition to the usual varieties to which we 
are accustomed as appropriate for deeds, public doc- 
uments, letters, notes, etc., the Japanese list men- | 
tious four distinct kinds intended to be exclusively 
used for poetry and songs. There are also kinds | 
enumerated as employed for umbrellas, hats, lan- 
terns, and waterproof clothing; one being described 
as serving for candlewick and pocket handkerchiefs, 
while another is used for handkerchiefs only, and a | 
third is used for dressing dolls. Special kinds are 
prepared exclusively as wrappings for the several | 
styles of religious, civic, or social gifts. 

The excellence in the manufacture is due, in a 





great degree, to the fact that Japan furnishes a num- | You bring a green log and a candle together, and | “GRANT & WILSON” FLAGS! 


ber of trees and shrubs with a fibrous bark particu- | 
larly adapted as a material for paper; and several | 
plants of which the roots, seed, or sap yield a natur- 
al size for the surface of the sheet. 

The species of mulberry first used in the seventh 
century is still regarded as containing the best fibre, 
and it is extensively cultivated. The plants are an- | 
nually cut down to the root until the fifth year, when 
by this treatment, the wood has become dense and | 
strong The branches are then cut into lengths of 
about one yard, rad steamed in a straw vessel over a | 
boiler. 

As soon as the bark begins to separate from the 
wood, it is stripped off by the hand, the wood itself | 
being preserved for fuel. The bark is then hoisted 
upon poles to dry by exposure to the air, and when 
dry it is separated into bundles weighing about thir- 
ty-two pounds each. The dry bark is then immersed | 





in running water for twelve hours, after which the 
outer husk or bark is scraped off to serve as the ma- 
terial for an inferior kind of paper. The remaining 
or inner portion is again washed in running water, | 
and after pressure under heavy stones, the fibre is | 
boiled with ashes. 
After another washing, it is well pounded, and 
then moulded into balls. These balls are next thrown 
into a wooden trough, and mixed with a pulp togeth- 
er with a paste made from the root of the fororo—a 
shrub somewhat resembling the cotton plant. A por- 
tion of this pulp is next placed in a frame, consisting 
of an inner and an outer portion, with a false bot- 
tom of plaited bamboo. A dexterous and peculiar | 
jerk from the skilled operator sets the pulp in the | 
frame, and it is then so placed as to permit the wa- | 


| and feathers about where it had been set, denoted the 
| game that had captured it, and the ceasing of the! 
| previous nightly serenades of his owlship also denoted | 


| night. 
| and satin dresses they wore, and their engagements at | 


the boy or ‘box. Her diamonds, worth some thou- | 
sands, jewelry, silver and soine relics were in it; and | 


| she was more troubled for its loss than that of her | 


house and furniture. But on Tuesday night the boy | | 
was found sitting on the box, which he shad buried | 
in the sand on the lake shore. He had been there 
twenty-four hours, had half buried himself at one 
time to escape the devouring fire, was very hungry 
and very tired, but had no thought of deserting his 
charge. One such boy will keep any city alive. | 


a * — 


A SPUNKY OWL, 


A Connecticut paper itemizes the capture of an owl 
in West Stafford, which had a steel trap and chain | 
attached to one of its legs: 


We learn that the trap had been set for a rabbit by | he 


a boy upon eee of Jason Allen, in Wilming- | 
ton. The trap dizappeared about three ‘weeks before 


| the ow! was cauglit in West Stafford, and the blood 


that there was an ow] missing. The trap was an or- 
dinary muskrat trap, with a small piece of chain | 
attached, and thus for three weeks had been borne | 
about by the bird, and carried several miles from the 
starting point. 

— _ 


HOW HE GOT OVER. 


In Scotland they have narrow, open ditches they 
call sheep-drains. A man was riding a donkey one 
day across a sheep pasture, and when Mr. Donkey 
came to a sheep-drain he would not go overit. So | 
the man rode him back a short distance, and turned 
him around, and put the whip to him, thinking, of 
course, that the donkey, going so fast, would jump | 
the drain before he ever knew it. But notso. On| 
they came, and when the donkey got to the drain he | 
stopped all of a sudden, and the man went over Mr. 
Jack's head. No sooner had he touched the ground | 
than he got up, and, looking Mr. Donkey straight in 
the face, he ¢ rid, — 


“Very weel ye but then, how are ye going to 


| get over yersel’?”’ 


(sdinenailteniniengiaia 
INFANT DISSIPATION CHECKED. 


There is no great loss without some small gain. | 


| The Prairie Farmer says: } 


A lady who has charge of a select school for chil- | 
dren, said to us the other day, ‘The great fire produced 
| one good effect: It stopped, fora time at least, the | 
abomination of children’s full-dress parties. Last | 
year, little girls who should have gone to bed as soon | 
a3 it was dark under the table, excused themselves | 
for going to s!eep in school, on the ground that they | 
were at a party the night before till long after mid- | 
Their talk at recess was all about the jewelry | 


dances. Now they wear becoming clothes, go to bed 
at proper hours, and study the multiplication table. 


~ — 


SMALL TEMPTATIONS. | 


| they are very safe neighbors; but bring a few shav- | 
| ings and set,them alight, and then bring a few small | 
sticks and let them take tire,and the log bein the midst | 
of them, and you will soon get rid of yourlog. And 
so it is with itle sins. You will be startled with the | | 
idea of committing a great sin, and so the devil brings | 
you a little temptation, and leaves you to indulge | 
yourself. ‘There is no great harm in this,” “No 
great peril in that;” and so, by these little chips, we 
are first easily lighted up, and at last the green log is 
burned.—John Newton. 





= 


THE BLESSING OF TOIL, 


Ho, all who labor, all who strive! 
Ye wield a lofty power; 
Do with your might, do with your strength, 
Fill every golden hour, 
The glorious privilege to do 
Is man’s most noble dower. 
O, to your birthright and yourselves, 
To your own souls be true! 
A weary, wretched life is theirs 
Who have no work to do.—C, F. Orne. 
= in -a 
VERY AFFECTING 

The Danbury News says: 

The following note, pic ked up in the street Mon- 
day afternoon, is & manly exposition of what nar- 
row ly escaped being a grievous wrong: 

“DEAR JANE, rt hope you aint mad because I 
didn’t laff at _ when you lafft at me last evening 
at the post-oflis. I aint prowd, dear Jane, but I have 
got a bile under my arm, and | can’t laff as I used to, 


Yours truly, Henry.” 
an eee 
EALTHUINESS OF FLOWERS AND 
PLANTS, 


Lieut. Maury went so far as to say that a thicket 


health. 


| sons of the year. Sold by all drugzists. 


ter to be drained off. The sheet of paper is lifted | of suntlowers, with their dense foliage, planted be 
from the frame with a piece of bamboo, and laid | — Tanti per wpe dl and the ee | 
with a brush on a drying board, the side adhering | intermitte Sig ecg aed gr gp Rg gb 
to the board forming the face of the paper. 

The paper “warranted to wash” is made with an- 
other kind of paste; and in the oil paper for water- 
proof clothes a glue is used, made from young fern 
shoots stained with the expressed juice of unripe 
persimmons, Colors are applied in powder mixed | he looks round, to be sure. 


with bean paste. What ty most Hkely to beeome a fiiehnired wo- 
Several of the trees and plants used in the memu-| man? A faie-haired Kee girl. 


| Observatory used to be subject. 
known fact that suntlower plantations have been | 
made in the noxious Italian marshes with favorable 
results to the health of the neighborhood. 


ee - 


When ts a man Mike a cannon bell? Why, it’s when 


ont fever, to which the officers of the | 
And it is a well-| 


CO. MPANION. 


AUG. 1, 1879. 





THOUSANDS Sateen iaheaatiaianiihiaimaeitaittal and rec- 
ommended by physicians and apothecaries to be the best 
purifier and cleanser of the blood yet discovered, and 
thousands speak in its praise who have been restored to 








HEADQUARTERS of White's Specialty for Dyspepsia is 
removed to 107 Washington Street, next to Herald office, 
26—6t 





A BEAUTIFUL CHROMO 
For One Dollar. 

This is one of Prang’s chromos, called “UNDER THE 
APPLE TREE.” 
sturdy old tree, packing the rich autumn fruit, that must 
soon be stored away for winter use. 
upon his work. The apples glowin crimson at his side, 
and he, no doubt, anticipates the time when some of them 





will glow still more pleasantly among the delicacies his | 


boyish appetite will relish, when he sits down at noon by 
the school-house. stove, after the winter school com- 
mences. At any rate, he is very thoughtful in his work— 
and while he is ina “brown study" himself, he makes a 
very pretty study indeed for others. 

The retail price of this Chromo in the stores has been 
$250. We offerit for sale tor $l. We also give it for one 
new subscriber to the Companion. When given for anew 
name, the postage, 4 cents, must be paid by the person 
who receives it. 

Address 

PERRY MASON & CO., 
Youth’s Companion Office, 
Boston, Mass. 


iG EM HAND PRESS, - Prints Cards Labels, etc. 
x $l: 25 postpaid, bs ARIE TY CO. § Saco, Me. 31—lt 


300 FS FOREIGN STAMPS, well assorted, . 50 
, 100 for 25 cts. Price List free. I. A. - 
T ER, 519 P. o.., Montreal, Canada. ‘i 


r MYSTERIOUS PICTURES F RE E.—Wonder- 
re) ful, Unique, Puzzling, Delicious, Odd, Strange. Send 
stamp for postage to ADAMS & CO., B ston 25—cowdt 














ORBETT’S Shaker’s Sarsaparilla for purifying and 
cleansing the blood. A valuable medicine at all sea- 
25—eow35t 
D R. DEAN’S RHE UMATIC PILLS, for chron- 
ic and inflammatory Rheumatism, are unrivalied. 
Sold by all druggists. 25--eow3dst _ 


I ROWN'’S Shaker’s Extract of Valerian, a sure cure 
for Neuralgia, Headache, loss of sleep, = like dis- 
euses, —eows5t 


GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at | 
ZA work for us thanat anything else. Particulars free. 


Sold by all druggists. 


G. — & CO., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Me. | 





UNEZEC EDENTED Sales! Large Commissions! 


Wanted—Agents, male and female to sell Pictures 
| everywhere. One alone has _ retailed over 11,500 Send 
stamp. W WHITNEY & CO. , Norwich, Conn. 31—13t 


J,{OREIGN POSTAGE ST AMPS | “CHEAP. 
i ats. 


Send stamp for Vrice and } 
Address MOFFATT & HE DLE ¥, 
143 4th Street, Brooklyn, E. D., 
_ 3l—Itp New York. 








GENTS W: ANTED to canv as ass for “The Life of 


ZX Henry Wilson,” by Judge Russell and Rev. Elias 
Nason,—the only edition published with Mr. Wilson’s ae- 
proval. Now is the time to make money, BB. Rt 
SELL, Publisher, Boston, Mas 294 


E PIMPLED, BLOTCHED AND ULCER- 

ATED Victims of scrofulous diseases, who drag your 

— persons into the company of better men, take 

er’s Sarsaparilla, and purge out the foul corruption 

| trons your blood. Restore your health, and you will not 

only enjoy life better, but make your company more tol- 
erable to those who must keep it. 31—2t 


GENTS WANTED, on a Commission or Salary, 

by the Month or Year, one or more persons in eac ‘h 

c ounty of the United States, to introduce something which 

“takes on sight,” and which yields a profit of from $6 to 

$10 per day above expenses. Early applicants will secure 
the choice of territory. The business is pleasant, light, 

and edifying. For further particulars, with terms, ad- 
dres$ 8.8. WOOD & CO., Newburgh, N. ¥. 2W9eowdt 





“GREELEY & BROWN” riage. 

25 with staffs for 50 cts.; 100 with staffs for $150; 100 

without staf s for $1. Boys, make hay while the sun 
shines. Card Photographs of Grant, Greeley, ete., $2 per 

hundred. Also Badges of Grant, etc. New Landscape 

Chromos! Samples fur 25 cts. J. JAY GOULD, 20 Brom- 
field St., Boston, Mass, 3l—lt 


THE “LIGHT RUNKING” g 


“DOMESTIC’| 









A DOMESTIC 


Luxury. 
A DOMESTIC 
Blessing. 


A DOMESTIC 
Necessity. 


LIFETIME.” 


Address i 
“DOMESTIC” 8. M. Co., 96 Chambers 8&t., N. Y, 


It represents a country boy beneath a | 


He is very intent | 


GORHAWS 
Silver Linen Marker 
and Card Press, wi: i 
case of type, for marki:, 
nang , Cards, Envelopes, 

Itis beautifully 
aunsent heavily Silver 
lated. Putup and sent, 
all complete, for $1.:0, 
Hii) = (Without case $1.25.) By 

Hi jug ZHAI] 5O cents extra. 

‘iM - Gorham, 
12 School St., Boston. 












plete 
rinting Office 


for small work. 





It forms a com 
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Ink Warranted 
INDELIBLE. 





| 

| GUILD, CHURCH & CO., 
(Successors to Geo, M. Guild & Co.,) 

| MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO FORTES. 


Pianos sold on monthly or quarterly paid installments, 
without charging | the exorbitant prices usually prevailing 
on this plan. 

For testimonials we refer to over Eight Thousand 
of our Pianos now in usethroughout the United States and 
elsewhere. 

*,* A large assortment of Stools and Covers constaati) 
on hand. *,* 


WAREROOMS, 881 WASHINGTON ST., 


Call and see them or send for an illus- ~ 
| trated Catalogue. } BOSTON. 





GEO. M. GUILD. CEPHAS CHURCH, GEO. HEWS. 
JACKSON & CO., 


HATTERS. 


Call and see our erat 4 Straws. Especial attention 
is called to “SHE ADMIRAL,” made from Berlin straw. 


59 Tremont Street, 
31 BOSTON. tf 


TENTS FOR BOYS. 


Blue Dyed or White, 
qa the thing for 
awns or small camp- 
ing parties, all sizes. 
A Tent from $8 to $20; 
9x9 with fly $30 to $35; 
¥- without fly $15 to $25: 
1x18 with Ay from $30 

e 0 Flags in 
| all styles made of the best material oa peat | in pattern, 











Now is the Time to Camp Out. 


Fishing and pleasure parties will do well to examine our 
pric es, and buy instead of hrring a tent for the summer. 
The cost of hiring three or four times will pay for one, 
which with good care will last from 8 to 10 years, Can 
furnish all sizes. Send for price list. 

THOMAS D. HOYT, 
25— 51 Commercial St., Boston, Mass 





An opportunity is now offered to procure a first-class 
SEWING MACHINE, 
and pay for it (except the advance payment of $10) in 
WORK DONE AT HOME. 

Machines on the most favorable terms for CAsH, or, on 
CASH installments as low as $5 per month. 

Machines sent to any part of New England. Pleasecall 
at our office, or send for circulars and price-lists of Ma- 
chines and work to RICE & PECK, 

= ly 323 Washington St., cor. West, Boston, Mass. 


BE meet AND MAKE 
MONEY! 


Send me 25 cents and I will { forward to your address a 
Package of 
Seven Samples of Curious Articles, 

and with them Wholesale Price List,—easy to sell, to old 
or young, With large profits. 

M.SALOM, P roprictor, The Grand Toy and Fancy Ba- 
zaar, 365 and 351 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

2 EsTABLISHED 17 Yeans. a... 








~ WALTHAM WATCHES. 


The Waltham Watch Company have by far the largest 
and most complete establishment in the world, employing 
a body of artisans which for skill, intelligence, trainin 
and expertness, are unequalled in this or any other coun- 

try. 

With every facility in the art at their command, the 
Company confidently claim that their watches are better 
than the imported article of even much higher cost, and 
are at least twenty-five per cent. cheaper in their several 
grades than any watches whatever of American manutac- 
ture. 









SOMETHING NEW FROM WALTHAM. 


‘A Boy’s Watch. 


A small Silver Watch, made on purpose to suit the 
rising generation of American Boys, has just been brought 
out, and is already immensely popular, 

The price has been put low because it is a Boy’s Watch, 
and to bring it within the reach ofall. Its special trade 
mark is “American Watch Co., Adams Street, 
Waltham, Mass.” 


—ALSO— 





MERCANTILE SAVING INSTITUTION. 
New Bank Building, 
No. 387 Washington Street, Boston, 





This is the only Saving Bank in the State that pays in- 
terest on deposit for each and every full calender month 
The institution has a guarantee 


they remain in bank. 
| Suna of a 15,000 for the express protection of depositors. 


‘CHEAP! 


| stamps. W. F. WHEATON, New Bedford, Mass. 


Your n name neatly. printed on one 


dozen Visiting Cards for 2 three cent 
28—8t 


SMALL GOLD WATCHES 


| For Young Ladies and Gentlemen, in every variety of 
styles, suited to the tastes and means of the great majori- 
ty of respectable young people. 


No watches retailed by the Company. For sale by all 
Jewellers. Send for Circular, 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
General Agents, 
New York and Boston. 


5l—ly 





| DR. S. S. FITCH 
toany one. 
person can prepare. 


Broadw ay, New York. 








MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and | more amusement 


Key Check Outats. 
= O NE pavtioulans TRER. NM. 


$—ly 


sends his “Family Physician,”’ 90 pages, free by mail | 
fhis book is to make any one their own doc- 
tor. Remedies are given for Thirty Diseases, which each 





Patented May 3, 1870. 


OYS—One Dollar and Fifty Cents will boy 
one of Reedl’s American Rifles (patented). A full-si. cd 


Send your direction to DR. S. 8. FITCH & ety gun made ot black walnut, silver mounted, and beautiful ~4 
“ty 


nished. Will throw a wooden ball a great distance wi 
force and oars gg wader or noise. It willafford 


oys and Girls. old and rene 
Qs 





Catalogues, sam- then an. game ever invented: GEO. IL. 
Sruxcuz, Brattie- | “J ; pert 
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